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PREFACE. 

The author of the following pages is 
aware that it may be deemed not a little 
presumptuous, to offer to the public a 
Treatise on Logic ; more particularly at 
the present time, when two publications 
on this science havQ so lately made 
their appearance : he trusts, therefore, 
that he shall be pardoned, if he briefly 
states the reasons which gave rise to 
the present volume. Aldrich's Logic has 
been. long and deservedly held in high 
estimation; but it seems to be generally 
admitted, that it is too concise, and too full 
of technicalities, to be easily intelligible 
to a beginner : many of these difficulties 
have been removed by Dr. Whately, in 
his excellent work, entitled, " The Ele- 



IV PREFACE. 

ments of Logic ;" but this treatise, 
though it contains a very admirable dis- I ' 
sertation on the science, and proved '''' 
that its author was completely master 
of his subject, yet is more adapted to 
those who have made some progress in 
the study; added to which, its length 
^ would be likely to daunt the young stu- . 
dent. 

Of the treatise lately published by 
Mr. Bentham, e;ititled, " Outline of a 
New System of Logic," little need here 
be said, especially as it has been no- 
ticed in some of the following pages; 
suffice it to observe, that he utterly 
condemns, and wishes to annihilate, the 
whole Aristotelian system, as being 

" more or less complicated and incom- 

« 

prehensible," in order to pave the way 
for a new system of his own, which, 
with surprising self-complacency, he ex- 
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' )|tols with no usual praises : he finds fault 
. ' .with the Aristotelian system, (and espe- 
;^^ally with Dr. Whately^s work,) be- 
icanse it is ** so replete with technical 
/phraseology;" forgetting that his own 
J} Outline" is liable to recrimination, as 
} , containing more technicalities, and also 
as being possessed of an amazing num 
ber of new«coined words, which it is 
impossible to understand^ and almost 
im|ibs8ible even' to pronounce. 

The present Treatise is intended to 
assist those who wish to study Aldribh's 
Logic, in order to pass their examination 
in the Oxford Schools. The author's 
sole endeavour has been, to render the 
study of the science as easy as he 
could ; and he has freely made use of 
the suggestions of others, wherever he 
thought that they were calculated to 
elucidate any difficulty. 
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With regard to style, he has endea- 
voured to explain with perspicuity, and 
not with elegance; for " prolixity of 
style, homeliness of illustration, and 
baldness of expression, are to be re- 
garded as blemishes not worth thinking 

i 

of when any thing is to be gained in re- 
spect of clearness." Elements of Logic, 
Preface, p. 23. Whether the object of 
the author, in this point, has been at- 
tained, is left to the judgement of those 
who may deem the following pages 
worthy of their perusal. 



TREATISE ON LOGIC. 



PART I. SECT. I. 

^ ON THB OPEBATION8 OF THB MIND. 

There are three operations of the mind — operations of 

the mind. 

simple apprehension^ judgemeni, and discourse 
or reasonimg* 
Simple apprehension is the mere intellectual simple ap- 

* ^ * * prehension : 

coDoeption of a thing. It is sometimes termed 
perception, because the apprehension of the 
mind was thought to be analogous to per- to what 

., , * analogous. 

li ception by the senses ; thus it was imagined 
||thaty by apprehension, an idea of any object 
If was imprinted on the mind, just as its image 
' wasi by sight, on the eye. The result of this itc result. 

operation is properly termed a notion, or, me- 
•" taphorically, an image, idea, representation, or 
t conception^ 

There are two kinds of simple apprehen- t*® wftd». 

don, viss. incomplex and complex. 

B 



2 ON THE OPERATIONS 

incomplez Simple iiicomplex apprehension is the con- 

apprehen- ^ * . 

•""»• ception of one object, or of many taken co»- 

fuse, i. e. without any grammatical relation 
to each other ^ It is by this kind of appre- 
hension, that the mind gains the ideas repre- 
sented by each word, in any sentence, when 
taken separately. 

Complex ap- Complcx apprchension is the conception of 

preheniion. . . 

several objects taken with a certain order and 
reference to each other. And it is by this 
kind of apprehension that the mind under- 
stands the. meaning of all the words of a sen- 
tence taken collectively — or, in other words, 
the complex idea which that sentence may 
intend to convey. 

Of these two kinds of apprehension, the in- 
complex is prior in point of time. 
Judgement. Judgement*^ is the decision on the agree- 

* Any one word (whether representative of a simple or a com- 
poand idea) denotes an incomplex simple apprehension in its 
logical sense. So also any number of words when combined so 
as to form a sentence, become representatives of complex appre- 
hension. Though, as Mr. Bentham justly observes, (Outline of 
a new System of Logic, p. 52.) *' Every conception of any really 
existing object is complex ; that of a man, just as much as of a 
man on horseback ; for each of these is composed of a great 
number of simple concjeptions. A simple conception is that oft 
single property, that of colour, for instance, without tboee of 
form, of extent, or any other ; it is the result of an operation of 
the abstractive faculty.'' 

^ Dr. Whately (p. 55.) defines judgement to be "The com- 
paring together in the mind two of the notions (or ideas) which 
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copula. 



plex apprehension: for the mere act of under* 
standing the sense conveyed by any assertioni 
whether affirmative or not, is the office of com* 
plex apprehension ; but in judgement, the mind 
not only understands the meaning of the asser- 
tion, but, by determining the copula, shows that 
it acquiesces in, or dissents from, that assertion. 
Since the copula serves to indicate th» 
agreement or disagreement of two objects, it 
is obvious, that the efffmnathe copula expresses 
theur agreement, and the negative then- dis- 
agreement. Thus, ^' The soul is immortal,*' is 
an affirmative judgement, an^ ^* The earth is 
not stationary," is a negative judgement. 
Reasoning. Rcasouing, or discourse, is the motion or 
progress of the mind from one or more judge- 
ments to another resulting from them. It is 
also termed ratiocination^; and it is expressed 
or signified by some illative, viz. inferential 
-» particle, as hence , therefore, conseqtiently, etc. ; 
thus. 

Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit : 
Ego sum mortalis : 
"Ergo, Nod omnibus horis sapio. 

c Care must be taken not to confound reason with rtatoning* 
For reaton, in its common acceptation, signifies " That use of ' 
the faculties of the mind -which distinguishes man from any 
other animal/' viz. " It is the characteristic of man." Bat 
remoning, or ratiocination, (discursus,) is " the process of in- 
ferring a proposition or conclusion, as necessarily resulting firom 
ojue or more other propositions." 
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Owing to the weakness of human nature^ the The menui 



OIU 



mind of man is fallible, and its operations are l^^^' 



consequently liable to certain errors or defccts.- 
The error incidental to apprehension is termed 
indistinctness, that of judgement, Jalsiti/, and 
of reasoning, ** a faulty mode of inferring^'* 
Thus man's ideas of etermty, omnipotence, in- instance 

of tJMSC QC* 

Jinity^ must be indistinct. So if I were to de- '**^' 
cide that ** the sun moves round the earth/* 
my judgement would be false; and if from 
these two judgements, viz. " Qui sapit pauca 
loquitur," and " Pauca loqiior," I were to de- 
duce this thi^d judgement, ** Sapio,*' the in- - 
ference would be erroneous. 

In order to obviate these defects, certain why logjc 

' was Uught* 

rules have been laid down, the knowledge of 
which is termed logics or the art of reason- 
ing. It is defined to be " ars instrumen- J^fj.***" 
taUs dirigens mentem in cognitione rerumT 
for logic, when applied to practice ", becomes 



^ The words " mendosa collectio" do not exactly mean " er- 
roneous inference/' as Uiey are most frequently translated ; but 
rather " a faulty arrangement of the terms of an argument." 
This will be more clearly shovi^ in the third part of logic. 

^ Every art must have its corresponding science, for a science 
is engaged about knowledge, whilst an art is the knowledge of a 
science applied to practice ; thus, logic is a science, when con- 
versant solely about the theory of reasoning ; but when applied 

b3 



6 ON THE OPERATIONS OF THE MIND. 

an art: an art; and since it is not studied for its own 
sake, but with a view to some ulterior object, 
it is not ajinal or master art, but an instru- 

iuoi^«(i: mental or suborcUnate art. The object which 
logic has in view, is, '^ to direct the mind 
in the attainment of knowledge V' and the 



to practice it becomes an art : and it is from ^ not having a due 
consideration of this circumstance that much perplexity has 
arisen. See Mr. Bentham's Outline of a New System of Logic, 
p. 12. 

Mr. Bentham says, (p. 12.) ** There cannot exist a single art 
that has not its corresponding science, nor a single scieoce which 
is not accompanied by some portion of art." 

' Few sciences have fallen into such disrepute as that of logic, 
the sole cause of which has been the error into which even lo- 
gicians themselves have fallen respecting the true nature of it ; 
and thus the censure, due to those who caused the error, has 
fallen upon the science itself^ Many have supposed that logic 
was a science, the object of which would be the attammeiU of 
knowledge ; not remembering that it would be utterly impossible 
for any science to effect such a thing ; for how could any rules 
be laid for guiding the human judgement, or instilling cUar 
ideas into the mind? Logic cannot give any rules for ascer- 
taining whether all propositions are true or not ; inasmuch as 
such facts depend on circumstances wholly unconnected with the 
science. The truth or falsehood of a proposition depends upon 
that science to which the subject-matter of the proposition belongs. 
Logic lays down certain rules as tests of the validity of any argu- 
ment, as far only as ihe form of its expression is concerned. It 
does not profess to communicate any knowledge, but to gutis and 
direct the mind in the acquiiition of knowledge. It cannot sup- 
ply mental faculties to those who have them not, so neither could 
an eyeglass make a blind man see. All arguments can u/tt- 
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means which it adopts. to attain that object are» howmttahitd. 
*^ the showing the proper use of words :** for 
since, in reasoning, terms may be mdistinctf 
propositions y*a&&, and arguments y*a&M?fOfM[ ; 
henccu by remedying these defects, i. e. by 
showing the proper use of language, logic does 
guide and direct the mind in the attainment of 
knowledge. 

Since there are three operations of the mind. Three pan* 

■• ' of logic. 

and consequently three defects to correct, hence 
also there are three parts of logic. 

SECTION II. 

In order to express these operations of the P^igin or 

*■ *■ language. 

mind, and to communicate them to each other, 
men were compelled to invent certain ^igns 
or tokens^ which are called words; a know- 
ledge of the proper use of which must be 
necessary, in order that the mental operations 
may not be defective. 

A word b defined to be, " Signum rei vel S^J^o^l 
conceptAs ex instituto vicarium;" i. e. ^^ An ar- 
bitrary vicarious sign of a thing or idea «." 

mutely be applied to the tests which logic has laid down, and by 
them their validity or fallacy may be ascertained. 

s Words are merely arbitrary signs, and they do not naturally 
possess any fitness in their sound or form, as necessary in order 
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8 ON WORDS* 

Mwordte 1* A word ifl a sign, i. e. it is a token of the 

existence of some thing or idea meant to be 
represented by it. 

a word u S* A word is the sign of a thing, because it 

athin^^ does servc to represent the particular object 
which that word conveys to the mind of the 
hearer. 

The sign of 3. A word is the sign of an idea, because a 
wmrd, when uttered, conveys the very same 
idea to the hearer's mind which the speaker 
had m his own. 

A Ticarious 4* A word is a vicarious sign, inasmuch as 
it not only conveys the idea of an object, but 
it supplies the place of that object, or, ^^ prime 
deelarat conceptum, deinde supponit pro re^,^^ 
i. e. a word first declares the idea or concept 
tion of any object intended, and afterwards 
acts as a substitute for that very object itself. 

An aititraiy 5. A word is alfio au arbitrary sign, for it 
requires the mutual agreement of men, in order 
to acquire any signification. 

Sounds, therefore, which are suggested by na- 



that they should express the ideas or objects intended. If this 
were the case, all languages would have the iame words to ex- 
press the tatM ideas, which is not the case. For the same 
sound conveys different ideas in different languages, and not 
only in different but in the tame language, as is the case with 
equivocal words. ^ Aldrich, p. 7. 
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ture. such as sighs, irroans. shrieks, etc. are not Natonu 

somidsMne 

words, for they are not formed " ex instituto.'* no^woni*. 
As there are three mental operations, there T>i«ekia<b 

of words. 

are three kinds of words expressive of them: 
those* which express simple apprehension are 
called simple words, those which express judge- 
ment, complex'^, those which express discursusj 
decomplex^ 

Every decomplex word consists of three com- 
plex, and every complex word of three simple 
words; for a complex word, which is com- 
monly called a proposition, consists of, 1. The component 

* ^ parts of a 

suljecty i. e. " that concerning which something p«>po«»tion. 
else is said ;*' ^. The predicate ^ i. e. *' that 
which is said of another;" and, 3. The eoptda^ 
which comes between the subject and predi- 



* Since (from the definition of judgement) the word expres- 
sive of it must consist of some combination of simple words, 
hence hsis arisen the term complex word. Also since the word 
expressive of discursus must be a certain cominnation of complex 
words, hence it is termed d&fomplex, i. e. doubly complex, 

^ It should be remembered, that the copula is the substantive 
verb, in the present tense ; whenever, therefore, the copula be 
found, in a proposition, in the past or future tenses, such a fact 
is to be regarded only as necessary for making the sentence 
grammatical, or, if any modification of time be intended, this 
must particularly be specified by the introduction of '* always," 
" at such a time," or some similar expression. For no conclu- 
sion could logically be inferred under such circumstances, unless 
the exact time intended be fixed. On this point, see Mr. 
Bentham's Outline, p. 128. note. 
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cate. -It frequently happens that these three 
words are united in one, e. g. ^' Loquor," viz. 
** Ego sum loquens;" or the copula is joined to 
the predicate, as '^ Cats eat mice," i. e. ^' Cats 
are animak which eat mice;" or they may be 
composed of a great number of grammatical 
words, as, " The opening of this epistle ex- 
hibits a connexion with the history, which 
alone would satisfy my mind that the epistle 
was written by St. Paul, and by St. Paul in 
the situation in which the history places him." 
The whole of this sentence consists 6t but one 
proposition; the subject of which is, '* The 
opening of this epistle :" the copula '' is," and 
" an opening which exhibits a connexion," etc. 
is the predicate. 
bbicctand The sulject ought to be the^r^ word in 
ometimes everv propositiou, and the predicate the last; 

ranspoced. . , 

but this verbal arrangement is sometimes 
changed': thus in the following examples, the 
predicate stands first in the propositions; and 
the grammatical words which compose the sub- 
ject and predicate are united by a hyphen, the 



* An infinitive mood is never the predicate, unless where two 
infinitives occur in one proposition : e. g. "To do good to all 
men is to act according to the dictates of Christianity." " To take 
an undue advantage over another is not to act the part of a true 
gentleman." 
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subjectf predicate, and copula being separated 
by an asterisk. 

" Blened • are • the - poor - in - ipirit^" 
. '* Faded * ie * the - flower • which - once - decked - her - 
fair - bofom." 
" Apex - tenectuUs * est * amicitia." 
" Variui - et - multiplex * est * auctorittt." 
" AlffxP^ *iffn*rb' if/fv^^ - \iyuv." 
" JLtprS/Afitrlc • icm • raXi}0j| - \iyuv.*' 

. These three words, though (as it has been subject, pre- 
shown) they are not always three in number ^ JJJJ^^'^fJL 
are always to be considered as three in sense. ^° **^' 
Since the subject and predicate arenas far Terms or a 

- - * proptMiUon. 

as regards the sense, the extremes of a propo- 
sition; hence they are called " the terms," from 
the Latin word ** terminus." 
The first part of logic is, therefore, said to with what 

_ , _ , . words the 

treat of simple terms, or words expressive of ^^'j^jjj 
simple apprehension; the second part treats of *"*■****• 
complex words or propositions, which express 
judgement ; and the third part, of decomplex 
words or syllogisms, which express reasoning. 



SECTION III. 



Simple words are of three kinds, categore' Division or 

simple words. 

matte, sf/ncate£toremattc, and mixed. Cate^ro- catcgore- 

^ , , matic*. 

rematic words, which are also called simple 
terms, are such as may be used alofie, either 
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as the subject or predicate of a proposition. 
And such words are nouns substantive in the 
nominative case, as well as verbs in the in- 
finiUve mood ; which (see Dr. Whately, p. 58.) 
are properly nouns substantive. No nouns, 
therefore, in the oblique cases can be cate- 
gorematics™. * 

Syncategorematic words are such as in sense 
can form only a part of the subject or pre- 
dicate, as adjectives, nouns in oUique cases, 
verbs, and other parts of speech ; for though 
an adjective is often used as the predicate of a 
proposition, yet some substantive must always 
be considered as understood and implied^ though 
not expressed^. 

^ A categorematic word Deed not be one grammatical word ; 
e. g. " Man that is born of a woman hath but a short time to 
live.** " Man - that - is - born - of - a - woman** is the subject, 
and is one categorematic word, and "a * being • that - hath - but 
- a -short - time - to - live** is the predicate, and is also only one 
categorematic word. 

■> This fact is denied by Dr. Whately, (p. 59;) but I am of 
opinion, that an adjective cannot ever be strictly said to be the 
predicate of a proposition ; and this may be shown to be the fact, 
by converting a proposition in which the predicate is expressed 
adjectively, e. g. " Some men are learned ;" the simple con- 
verse of which is, " Some learned beings are men :** in which 
** beings,** or some such word, must be expressed, in order that 
the proposition, when converted, may be grammatical. Now 
since conversion is the transiposition of the extremes of a proposi- 
tion without any change in the extremes themselves, the word 
" beings** must have been implied, though it was not expressed, 
in the predicate of the converted proposition. 
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Mixed words are such as are formed by Mixed words 
some, combination of the two other species ; 
and of these there may be three classes; exam- 
ples of which are given in Aldrich, (c. 1. §• 3.) 
the firsts *' semper/' being compounded of two 
syncategorematics ; the second, '' nemo/' of a 
categorematic and a syncategorematic; and the 
third, ''currit/' of a syncategorematic and 
the copula, to which last class all grammatical ontmmaticai 
verbs may be referred; for they may all be "***®* '^"*** 
resolved into the copula and the participle: 
thus, " I walk" is equivalent to " I am walk- How retoir- 

* able. 

itig." " Moneo/' i. e. " Ego sum monens," 
" 7P<^«" is equivalent to " iya elfn ypditpwv" 

There is but one verb in loric, which is the The logical 

^ verb. 

copula, the substantive verb in the present 
tense. 

The loffical noun° is defined to be ." termi- Definition of 

o ^ ^ the logical 

nu8 simplex sine tempore significativus/' i. e. a "®"°- 
logical noun is '' a word which is significant, 
and has no reference to time^/' that is, it is 



^ The words «* recta vox" (Aldrich, c 1. §. 3.) signify ** a 
word in the nominative case ;** for grammarians considered the 
form of the noun as erect or upright ; i. e. " rectus;" and the 
various changes which that noun received in government, they 
considered as '* fallings down" (or " casus") from that upright- 
ness. Hence the other cases were termed oblique, 

^ A more accurate de^nition would be, a logical noun is 

C 
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equivalent to a ccUegoremcUic word. Advelrbs, 
conjunctions, etc. are not, therefore, logical 
nounfi; for they have not any actual cdgnifica** 
tion, but they serve to qualify those nouns to 
which they are joined. 

J5*^»jjj^. There are many divisions of logical nouns, 
three of which are most necessary to be ob- 

whichmost scrvcd ; viz. the common, umvocal. and noun 

necessary. ^ ^ ■ 

of the second inienHon, because the union .of 
these three forms what is termed *' a predi- 
cable." 
singuuraad The first divition of nouns is into singular 

common o 

nouns. g^jjj common^ 

" a word which is significant, and inexpressive of relatioii or 
time.'' Thus excluding adjectives and nouns in oblique cases. 

4 The division of nouns into singular and common is the true 
division of nouns, inasmuch as it comprehends the whole class } 
for every noun must either be singular or cotnmor\. The other 
divisions are not so much the divisions of nouns, as the different 
modes of employing the same noun. For thesft divisions of 
nouns into paitive, privative, and negative, are not really dif- 
ferent divisions of the nouns themselves, but rather the different 
modes of employing the same noun ; for a noun may be nsed 
both relatively and oppositely ; or equivocally or analogously ; 
as may be shown by the following example. 

Thus, for instance, the word '' bull" may be used <pqu- 
vocally ; for it may signify '* an animal" or " a blunder in an 
expression;" two ideas ;which apparently have not any ana« 
logy to each other : so when considered as meaning *' an am- 
mal" only, it will be uni vocally used; for then its one signifi- 
cation, which is that of an animal, will be applicable in the 
same sense to many objects. Again, when it is used to signify 



1 
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The singular noun speaks of individuaU 
alone^ the common noun of a whole class of in* 
dividuals^ and is applicable to every individual 
of that class, inasmuch as it comprehends them 
in its signification: thus ** Oxford/' *' Lon- 
don,** *' Bristol/' are singular nouns^ because 
they express or stand for individuals; and 
** city," ^* town," etc. are common nouns, and 
they not only represent the whole class which 
they express, but are likewise applicable to 
" Oxford," " London," " Bristol," etc. ; which 
are individuals comprehended in those classes. 

N.B. Every thing which has actual exist- 
ence is represented by a singular noun; a 
common noun does not represent a thing which 
has . actual existence, but an idea or nature 
cc»nmon to many individuals ; L e. that idea 
which is the jresult of the abstractive faculty. 
[See Section IV.] 

A common noun may be considered as sin- common 

nouns used 

gular when a sign of singularity is affixed to it, *• "nguian. 
thiis : ** He is gone to the mer," meaning the 
Isis. " River" would here be considered as a 
singular noun, because its signification applies singular 

^ ^ nouns em- 

to but one obiect. So also a sinscular nounp^^y***" 

V O common. 



" a violent enemy/' it is used analogously ; this signification 
being derived from the analogy between " a bull*' (the animal) 
and " a violent enemy/' who seeois to partake of the disposition 
of such an animal. 

c2 
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might be employed as common, by extendi 
its signiBcation to many individuals. " T 
Casars were emperors of Rome." 

d A definite noun is such as bas not the p 
tide non' prefixed to it. The indefinite is tl 
to which the particle non U prefixed. Th' 
" That quadruped ia not a dog:" dog is hi 
used indefinitely ; for since it is predicated 
that certfun quadruped, that it is not a cfc 
the class dog alone is excluded, and it remai 
wholly undefined to what other class of qi 
drupeds it may belong. 

The positive noun speaks of a thing as 

• were pretent ; i. e. possessed by any subjei 
The privative denotes the absence of a thii 
from a subject capable of possessing it; and ti 
•negative denotes the absence of a thing from 
subject incapable of possessing it. Thus " i 




nouns. 
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An univocal noun* is that which has but cm unirocai 

nouns. 

signification, and in that one signification is 
equally applicable to many objects. 

An equivocal noun has more than one signi- squivocu 

^ » nouns. 

fication, and in each signification is equally ap- 
plicable to many objects: such as post^ buUf 
mailf etc. Such words are an imperfection in 
a language ; for the same sound is intended to 
convey two distinct ideas, the result of which 
must be frequent mistakes. 

Analogous nouns are such as have but one AnaUgous 

^ nnuna. 

signification ; but in that one signification they 
are unequaUy^ viz. with unequal propriety ^ ap- 
plied to man]^ things. When any objects are 
united by some resemblance which they bear 
to each other, the same word is often used to 
apply to them, which word is called analogous; 
as * a vein in the body,' and ' a vein of metal :' 
where the resemblance is obvious. Analogous 
nouns are also used to represent any two or 
more objects which have no resemblance to 
each other; as ^ a sour apple/ and ^ a sour 

* Thus the word dog is an univocal word, and is applicable 
in the same signification to many dogs: equivocal words are 
such as are the same in sound, but convey different ideas ; as 
the words mail, which signifies armour » and the posUbag ; and 
page, which signifies either the tide of a leaf in a book, or an 
attendant, -Fallacies often result from using such words ; these 
fallacies are termed '' fallacis equivocationis." See Dr. Whately, 
p. 164. 

c3 
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Concrete 
nouns. 



Abstract 
noan». 



Concretes 
not always 
a4)ectives. 



look ;* though evan in this instance some ana* 
logy may be perceived in the ideas conveyed 
by these words. 

Concrete nouns are such as express some 
quality, at the same time implying the subject 
in which that quality exists ; as prudent^ wue\ 

Abstract nouns express a quality by itself, 
and, as it were, independent of the subject 
possessed of it: such sBprudefwe, wisdaw^ 

Concrete nouns are not always adjectives % 
although most frequently so : e. g. foolt pkilo- 
scpkeVf asiranomerf. geometrician, etc. which 
are concretes; the abstracts to. them being 
folly f philosophy 9 astronomy, geometry, etc. 
Absolute and Au absolute noun is that whose sense is eamr 

relative • i i 

nouns. plete in itself; and does not imply a relation 

< Prudent is a concrete noun, because it cannot be used with- 
out, at the same time implying or referring to the being who is 
possessed of that quality : but prudence is an abttract noun, and 
may be used without any reference whatsoever to the subject 
which is possessed of it ; it is a word which expresses aa ab- 
stract idea. 

° It may perhaps be questioned whether all concrete nouns 
are not strictly a</;>c(tv«<, though substantively used: but tliis 
is a question of no importance^ as far as regards logic. It has 
before been shown, that the same word may be used univocaUy, 
equivocally, and analogously : so also the same word may lie 
considered as relative, opposite, etc. ; e. g. brother is the Qm- 
Crete to fraternity ; and it may also be regarded as a relative 
noun, for it suggests the idea of its correlative sister: so again, 
great and small are relative nouns; and they may be regarded 
also as opposite, for they cannot both be predicated of the same 
thing at the same time : this is the case with many nouns. 
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to any other thing. The relative noun implies 
the idea of its eorrelaiive^ as husband^ which 
implies the idea of to^e* 

Agreeing nouns are such as express qualities AgKeiBgand 
which may be said of any one object cU the^^"^- 
same time^ as ' a horse may be both 4wifi and 
tractable.* Opposite nouns express qualities 
which cannot be said of any one object cU the 
same time: thus ' a horse could not be said to 
be at the same time both swift and slow.* At 
d^erewt times opposite nouns may be predicated 
of the same object: thus * a horse may be said to 
be tractable to-day and intractable io-morrcwC ' 

THie first intention' of a word is its common Noumof ant 

./» . . ^ 11 • 1 . and second 

sigmfication; i. e* its vague colloquial meanmg. intention. 
Its second intention is its strict and definite 
sense, limited as may be required when it is 
used in any particular science or art. When 
therefore we speak logically^ all words are 
limited in their signification, and may conse- 
quently be considered as in their second inten- 
tion. As the same word may be used in many 
different sciences and in different significations, 

> The first intention of a word is its common and colloquial 
sense, which is opposed to the more limiud and accurate signi- 
fication, in which it is used in any particular science, and which 
is termed its secofi^ intention ; thus, when we speak accurately 
and logically, every word will be used in a secondary meaning : 
in fact, any, word which is applied in a limited sense, in an ar- 
gument, may be considered as used in a second intention. 
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it is evident that such a word will have as many 

second intentions as there are sciences in which 

Many second it is used : thus the word triangle in mathe- 

intentiontto , ^ 

2^J»»« matics is * a plane rectilineal figure contained 
by three straight lines ;' but in music it signi- 
fies ' a musical instrument.' All second in- 
tentions bear a resemblance in part of their 
signification to the primary or first intention. 

Care must be taken not to confound the lo- 
gical first and second intention with the etymxh- 

Etymological logicol ; foT the etfmological first intention of 

ftnt and 

i!^tion ^ wordj is that meaning which most nearly ap- 
proaches to the root of that word; any de- 
viation in signification from which would be 
termed, its etymological second intention. 
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SECTION IV. 

A singular noun' is also termed in logic or tinguian. 
indivisible, because it is incapable of being 
logically divided, inasmuch as its signification 
extends to one object, and one only, i* e. its 
object is numericaUy one: but nevertheless 
whatever can be called one, is^not therefore 
necessarily singular; for many things, which 
possess any common quality, may (as far as 
that resemblance goes) be considered as one 
in sense though not one in number; and thus 
one common name may be assigned to them, 
which (as far as they resemble each other) 
will be applicable to any one or to all of them. 

y Singular nouns, which denote any one individual object, 
cannot be affitmativtly predicated of any thing except them- 
selves, i. e. they cannot be the predicate of any affirmative pro- 
position, unless its subject be a word expressive of that same 
individual object which the singular noun represents; thus, 
this univernty and Oxford are singular nouns, which cannot be . 
predicated of any thing but themselves; for we may say, thit 
ttnitwrtity is Orfcrd, but we cannot predicate of any other uni- 
versity that it is Oxford. Singular nouns may be used as the 
predicate of any mgative proposition, whose subject does not ex- 
press the same individual object, e. g. London is not Oxford, etc. 

Common nouns denote a whole class, and any individual in 
that class ; and consequently may be predicated of all or ofaiiy 
one, of those individuals; thus university, city, are common 
nouns ; and we may predicate of Oxford that it is an university, 
or that t( is a city; for Oxford is an individual which is compre- 
bended under each of those common nouns. 
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Its defini- 
tion. 



Its result. 



Abstraction. This Operation is termed abstraction*, which 
is defined to be '^ that faculty of the mind by 
which, in the contemplation of many singulars 
or individuals, it neglects all those points in 
wluch the singulars differ from each other, 
regarding those only in which they agree.*^ 
The result of such an operation is an absirad ■ 
idea; i. e. the idea of an universal nature whkh 
extends over many individuals, not being dif* 
fereni in each, but the sctme in alL Hence it' 
is termed ufuversalef or ens unum im nttMs* 
The word expressive of such an abstract idea 

Apredicabie. is termed a predieablef because such universal 
nature may be af&rmatiyelypredicaied of each 

. * When in contemplating any individaal object, ^e consider 
any one property or quality which that individual may possess, 
to the exclusion of all its other qualities, we are said to abitract 
this quality; thus, if in looking at any individual horse, we 
should regard only the property of hit having four Ugs, exclud- 
ing all thoughts respecting his colour, height, temper, etc. we 
should be employing the faculty of abstraction : but if we con- 
template many horses, and from finding that they are all four- 
legged animals, we give to them a common name, which may 
(as far as they agree with each other) be applicable to all or 
each of them, (as, quadruped,) we are then employing what is 
termed generalization. Such generalization may obviously be 
carried to almost any extent by considering such common nouns 
(as, for instance, quadruped,) as singulars; and by abstracting 
their differences, we shall thus arrive at new aggregates, and at 
some more universal term : thus by abstraction from quadruped 
we should arrive at .the more common term animal ; so from 
animal we should gain the still more universal term corporeal 
being, and so on. 
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of those singulars, and of them all collectively. 
Such a common term^ or predicable is defined ludeflaition 
to be '' nomen commune, univocum, secundm 
tntentioms;^ or, a common, imivocal noun of 
the second intention: for this common noun, 
although applicable to many individuals, is 
considered as representative of only one idea ; 
hence it is univocal. And since a word when 
thus applied is not used in a vague but limited 
and definite sense, it is also said to be a word 
of the second intention. 

This abstract nature does not denote any 
reaUy-existing thing, nor can it be supposed to 
exist, unless combined with some singulars: 
the motive for conceiving it to exist is merely it> object. 
with a view .to generalization'' and classifica- 



• The idea ezpreised by a common term is (as Dr. Whately 
observes, p. 60.) *' merely an inadequate (or incomplete) notion 
of an individual; and from the very circumstance of its in- 
adequacy, it win apply equally well to any one of several indi- 
viduals :'* e. g. if I, when considering Oxford, were to omit all 
cooaidftratioii of any of those circumstances and accidents which 
are peeuliair to Oxford, and distinguish it from* any other city, 
the UDtioo which I have thus formed of Oxford, (which is ex- 
pressed by a common term, city,) is evidently an inadequate and 
ineompUte notion of it, for such common term is as applicable to 
any other city as to Oxford ; and therefore inadequately ex- 
presses it, because it does not imply or designate any of its 
peculiarities. 

' ^ Abttraction may exist without any generalization : the for- 
mer may be employed on one individual only, for we may re- 
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tion. " The object of this operation is the 
formation of new aggregates, by means either 
of the generalizing, or of the synthetical facul- 
ties" — Bentham, p. 57. 



SECTION V. 

The essence* of any thing is " tliat which 
makes it to be what it is." If, therefore, it be 
deprived of its essence, or of any part of it, it 
no longer exists as it was. This essence is not 
realiy-exi sting, but is an imaginary nature, the 

,. notion of which may be resolved into twQ 
parts, viz. that part of an essence which is 
common to it as well as to other essences, whieh 

rt is also called the matei-ial part or genus ; and 
that part which is not common to any other 
essence, but is peculiar to this one t 
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formal or characteristic part, i. e. the dtffleret^ Fomai part 

^ 1 ordiferentlj 

iia\ Thus a triangk is '^ a plane figure con* 

^ Mr. Bentham (p. 67.) says, " The differentia or character- 
istic is a ipeeies of property, not dittinet from it ; it is exactly 
that which belongs neeeuarihf to an entity — necessarily, in the 
ordinary sense of the ivord, though in the sense here given to it 
(whic^L is that of univenally) this may not be the case." Now, 
patthig aside the last clause of this sentence, the meaning of 
which- 1 confess that I cannot understand, I should not be in- 
clined to admit, that " the differentia is exactiy that which be- 
longs necessilrily to an entity." It does not neceuarily belong to 
or rnuU from an essence, but it is an aetually-conttiUiiing port 
of that essence, and must therefore be dittinet from property^ 
which does not form a part of an essence, but only necessarily 
Sows and results from it. Mr. Bentham wishes to prove, that 
* differentia is not distinct from property;" and therefore he 
begs the question, viz. *' that differentia is exactly that which 
belongs neceuarily to an entity ;" which if he had proved, his 
:K>iicluson might have had more pretensions to accuracy. 

Again, he says, (in the same page,) " If we are atmred that 
L property is universal, it becomes essential and characteristic." 
\nd, (p. 68.) the property '* of having ten fingers, for instance, 
unounts almost to what we should call an univertal property ; 
^et it is not eseeutiai; for if a man Had but nine, he would stiU 
)e a man." Now, even if it were conceded, that " ev6ry uni- 
vertal property must also be essential," (to disprove which pro- 
jiention would not be very diffieuU,) I would arik Mir.' Bentham 
nrhat meaning he gives or intends to give to the word^' atturedp" 
IS he has used it, and also in what manner it qualifies his asser- 
ion : for " the fact of an universal property becoming esseh- 
ial*'* seems to depend on the degree of assurance (or, as I 
suppose, confidence amounting almott to certainty,) which we 
nay possess of its universality. I am (and I doubt not but 
liat the generality of men are) as well assured that man is a 
.en'fingered animal, as that he is a rational one. The property 
if having ten fingers may justly be termed not' alnunt but alto- 
^her an universal property. There may have existed, and per- * 

laps there now do exist, men with more or lest than ten fingers, 

D 
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tained by three sides." The common or ma- 
terial part of the essence of triangle, viz. its 
genus, is '' a plane figure/* which is common 
to squares, circles, oblongs, etc. ; but its be- 
ing '^ contained by three sides/' is the cha- 
racteristic part of its essence, viz. its differen- 
tia ; for it constitutes the distinction betwe^ 
triangle and any other figure whatsoever ; for 
no figure can be a triangle which is . not con- 
tained by three sides, nor can any three-sided 
figure be any thing but a triangle. 

Species. Xhe whole of any essence is called the spe^ 

eies: hence it is evident, that every species is 

Gemu and made up by the union of the genus and dif- 

^j^fp^p^^ ferentia; for every whole is made up by the 
union of all its parts; e. g. by uniting the 
two parts, " a plane figure/' (the genus,) and 
*' contained by three sides," (the differentia,) 
we form triangle, which is a species of figure. 

Qualities To any essence different qualities may be ob- 

joinedtoan ^ , pi i» . 

essence. scrvcd to bc joincd ; and of such qualities there 
Of two kinds, may be two kinds, for they may either be ne- 

but such facts do not disprove the univertaliiy of the property ; 
so neither could it be argued, that rationality was not peculiar 
to man, because there are some idiots in the world wholly desti- 
tute of that characteristic. The fact is, that every property 
(strictly so called) is vniversal ; and, as Dr. Whately very cor- 
rectly observes, (p. 62.) a property is that which is " necessarily 
joined to the whole essence, i. e. to the whole species, or, in other 
words, universally f to every individual of it. 
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cessarily j6ined to the essencei or only con- 
HngenUfft i. e. accidenicdii/. Such as are ne- 
cessarUy joined to any essence are termed 
properties i and such as are only contingently properues. 
or accfcfen^a/2y joined are called accidents; e.g. Acddenu. 
'' the having, three angles" is a property of 
a triangle, for it necessarily accompanies its 
essence ; or, as Dr. Whately says, it is " the 
result of the differentia." So '* the being 
equilateral, rigtU-angled,'' etc. are accidents 
to a triangle, for such qualities do not ofneces^ 
sity belong to triangles; the absence of which 
would not affect the essence or species; for 
(Dr. Whately, p. 66.) " every accident must 
be separable from the species, else it would 
be a property'." 

« Properties are those qualities which are predicated of any 
essence as nectfuari/i/ joined to it; but it must not therefore be 
supposed, that no property can be separated from its essence j for 
this may frequently be the case, particularly with such proper- 
ties as may be termed phyncal properties, e. g. the property of 
a man's having ten fingers, two legs, two arms, etc. ; such pro- 
perties are actually separable from the individuals who possess 
them, for they may be cut off without injuring the essence or 
even existence of such individuals : but this is not the case with 
other properties, which may be termed ideal properties: such 
.properties have not any actual existence, and do not admit of 
any separation from the essence of which they are predicated ; 
e. g. risibility in a man, and the having three angles in a tri- 
angle; and " such a property," Dr. Whately observes, (p. 65.) 
" it is often hard to distinguish from the differentia ; but what- 
ever you consider as the most essential to the nature of a species, 
with respect to the matter you are engaged in, you must call the 

Da 
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Five heads of . From the foreffoini? consideratioiuiy it is jna* 

predicables. ® ® 

nifest that there can be but five heads of pre- 
dicables : for whatever can be asserted of many 
things, miist be predicated either as their wkok 
essence, or as a part of their essence, or as 
Joined to their essence — whence will arise these 
five heads ^. 



!• Species, or the whole essence* 

2. Genus, or the common part of the essence. 

3* Differentia, or the formal part. 

4. Property, or something necessarily joined 

to the essence. 

5. Accident, or something accidentally joined 

Jto the essence. 



differentia; as rationality to man; and whatever you consider 
as rather an accompaniment (or result) of that difference, you 
must call the property ; as the use of speech seems to be a result 
of rationality." And, note, (p. 73.) *' that the difference is not 
always one quality, but is irequenily ' compounded of several 
together, no one of which would alone suffice." For the dis- 
tinction between a property and an accident, see note n, p. 38. 

^ It should be borne in mind, that each of these heads of pre- 
dicables are relative terms } for that which is a genus if predi- 
cated of some things, will i>e a species when predicated of 
others, or a property or an accident, etc. ; for " we cannot say 
what predicable any term is, or whether it is any at all, unless it 
be specified of what it is to be predicated : e. g. the term red 
would be considered a genus in relation to the terms pink, 
scarlet, etc. ; it might be regarded as the differentia, in relation 
to red-rose; as a property of blood; as an accident of a house," 
etc.— Whately, p. 67. 
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These predicables, therefore, are predicated or 
asserted of those things in which there is sup- 
posed to exist that abstract nature of which 
such predicable is the representative. Thus 
the genus (which is the material or common 
part of many essences or species) is predicated 
of many, things differing in species; i. e. it is 
predicated' of those different species which it 
includes under its more extensive signification. 
Thus^^re is predicated of triangles, circles, 
squares, etc. which differ in species. But spe- 
cies is predicated of things differing from each 
other in number; i. e. of those individuals, 
each of which possesses an essence signified 
by the word which expresses the species. 
' The other three heads of predicables, viz. 
differentia, property, and accident, are predi- 
cated of things differing as well in number as 
in species; because theyiiave a relation either 
to a genus or a species. If to a genus, they 
can be predicated of all the species which that 
genus contains; and if they have a reference 
to a species, they can be predicated of all the 
different individuals of that species. 

Genus and species are commonly said to be 
predicated in quid; thus if the question be 
asked ** Quid est illud?" the answer must be 
returned by stating its genus or species. Dif- 
ference is predicated in *' quale quid,** and pro- 

d3 
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perty and accident in '^ quale '^ Hence we may 

easily form the usual definitions of the five 

heads of predicables ^. 
Definition Gcuus is a prcdicable predic{ited in " quid" 

of many things differing in species, as the «a- 

ierial or common part of their essence. 
Of difference. Difference is a predicable which is predicated 

in '^ quale quidy* of many things differing either 

in number or in species, as the distmguishing 

part of their essence. 
Of species. Species is a predicable which is predicated 

in '^ quid,** of many things differing in number, 

as the whole of their essence. 
Of property. Property is a predicable which is predicated 

in '^ quale y** of many things differing in species 

or in number, as necessarily joined to their 

essence. 
Of accident. Accidsnt is a predicable which is predicated 

in " quale ^* of many things differing in species 

or in number, as contingently joined to their 

essence. 
Genus a Gcntis is Called a lomeal whole^, because it 

logical whole. 

is the most comprehensive term in its significa- 

8 It must be remembered, that the predicable and the uni- 
versal are not one and the same, for the former is the sign ex- 
pressive of the latter : the predicable is that which is asserted 
of many, and the universal is one nature existing in many. 

^ A logical whole is that term which has the most extensive 
signification ; a metaphysical whole is the most comprehensive 
term. Hence genus is a logical whole, for it contain* the spe- 
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tion, and contains species as its subject parts ; 
viz. includes it under its own more extensive 
signification; for the genus may be affirma- 
tively predicated of ail its contained* spe- 
cies^ e. g. 

^Men 

Beasts 
All ^ Birds 

Fishes 
^Insects ^ 

Thus animal 18 the logical whole, and men, 
beastSf etc. are its subject parts. 

Species, being the whole essence, necessarily species a 

, ^ ^ metaphysial 

implies the genus, which is a part of that es- ^^oie. 
sence ; it is a more complete and comprehen* 
sive term than genus S and is therefore termed 

cies ; but ipeciea is a metaphysical whole, inastnach as it ini' 
pliti the genus* Genus expresses a less comprehensive idea 
than species, for the species denotes the whole essence ; i. e. a 
complex idea, formed by the union of the less complex notions 
of the genus and the difierence. 

' Mr. Bentham (p. 69.) says, '< As to predicating the tohcle 
BHtnt€ of a subject, in one term, that is impossible, unless that 
term be a strict synonyme. Dr. Whately does not appear to 
have been aware of this ; he implies, that if we predicate the 
genus, we predicate a part of the essence ; if the species, we 
predicate the whole essence ; considering tpecies in the sense in 
which naturalists employ the word, in which case it is in fact a 
logical genus with reference to individuals. ' If I predicate,' 
says he, ' of Cssar, that he is an animal, I say the truth indeed, 
but not the whole truth ; for he is not only an animal, but a 
man.' ' But this is not yet the whole truth -, for he is not only a 
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DiflRerence 
divides the 
genus and 
constitutes 
the species. 



a metaphysical whole ; e. g. maifi is a metaphy- 
sical whole, and implies rational animal. 

The difierence is said to divide the genus, 
because when added to the genus it forms dif- 
ferent species, and thus divides, as it were, the 
genus into its subject species; and, as the dif- 
ference when added to the genus makes up the 
species, hence it is said to constitute the spe- 
cies, inasmuch as it completes its essence. 



man» but a white man ; not only a white man, but a Roman ; 
and so on till we come to the individual Cssar." Can Mr. 
Bentham really suppose, that *' the being a white man and a 
Roman" are any parts of the ideal essence of Caesar 1 When Dr. 
Whately says» that " if he predicates of Caesar, that he is a man^ 
he predicates the whole truth ;" let us see what the whole truth 
is, and what Dr. Whately intends by it. The whole essence, i. e. 
the species, means " the whole of the ideal parts of the essence;" 
and therefore Dr. Whately does predicate the whole truth when 
he predicates of Caesar that he is a man, for he predicates the 
whole of his ideal essence, *' To be a white man and a Roman," 
are accidents inseparably joined to the essence of that individual 
Caesar; nor can they strictly be considered as parts of that 
essence. It is therefore very possible to predicate the whole es- 
sence of any subject in one term, even though that term be not a 
synonyme ; for by predicating the species, we do predicate the 
whale ideal essence, and this is what is meant by Dr. Whately. 
The two ideal parts of the essence are the genus and the dif- 
ferentia, the union of which makes up the whole ideal essence 
or species. 
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Two kind* of 
gen at. 



Two kind* of 
species. 



Summwm 
genus. 



SECTION VI. 

There are two kinds of genus ; viz. genus 
summum and genus subaltern. 

There are also two kinds of species; viz. 
species subaUem and species infima. 

Summum genus^ cannot be the subject of any 
cognate genus. It is the highest and most 
extensive term that can be imagined^ and there 
is not any superior genus under which it may 
be dassed: it is^ in shorty the most abstract 
notion that the human mind can conceiv^^ 



* 1^, Summum genus» in its strictest sense, is that aU-ext0iiiive 
term under which every object of whatever kind may be classe^t 

and of every one of which it may be affirmatively predicated : 
the word which is generally used to denote such genus is tub- 
stance, or, as som^ call it, being. Such is summum genus in its 
strict sense; but many other genera are frequently used as 
summa genera, according as may be most suitable to any par- 
ticular science or system ; thus, by an ornithologist, bird would 
be regarded as the summum genus under which he would ar- 
range the different subdivisions of birds : so Jish would be re- 
garded as the summum genus most applicable to the study of 
ichthyology ; and this is the case with various other sciences. 

The general heads, or summa genera, to some of which we 
may refer every term, are denominated the categories, or predi- 
caments ; the doctrine of which was first taught by Archytas : 
they are generally considered as ten in number, viz. substance, 
quantity, quality, relation, place, time, situation, possession^ 
action, suffering : the Greek terms which Aristotle has given 
them are as follows, ova'ia, Troaov, iroiov, irpbg n, Trov, Trorc, 
KiiaQax, ex^iv, ttouXv, ttcutx^iv* To some one of these heads 
we may refer every term, according as may best suit our pur- 
pose, for the argument in which we may be engaged. 
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and may be affirmatively predicated of every 
idea and every object. 

Infima species may be the subject of every inflma 
cognate genus. It is the first common nature 
which is the result of any abstraction ; it can- 
not be considered as a genus with reference to 
any thing, but is considered as composed of 
individuals only. 

Cognate eenera and species are such as re- cognate 

<=> ^ * genera, and 

suit from repeatedly abstracting the differences •p««i"' 
which are perceived to exist in the same indi- 
viduals, and regarding those abstract notions 
in which they agree : thus corporeal^ animate, 
sensitive, etc. are said to be cognate to man, 
and inanimate, insensitive, etc. cognate to stones* 
There is no actual difference between subal- subaitem 

genera, and 

tern genus and subaUem species; the differ- •p«<:i««* 
ence is only relathej the former may be pre- 
dicated of a cognate species, and the latter 
may be the subject of a cognate genus: they 
are those intermediate genera and species 
which are supposed to exist between summum 
genus and any infima species; each of tliem 
may be regarded as a genus with reference to 
all the species below it, and as a species when 
referred to the genera above it. 

The following table may serve to represent, 
at one view, what has before been said re- 
specting genus and species, with their sub- 
divisions : 



3S ON THE SPECIES 

Summum genus is that which can nerer be 

regarded as a species f 
Infima species can never be regarded as a 

genus; 
SubaUem genus may be considered as a 

subaltern species ; 
SubaUem species may be considered as a 
subaltern genus. 
two kinds of There are two kinds of diflf^ence^ via. ge- 

nertc and spectjic. 
Generic. Crcnerie difierence^ is that which constitutes 

subaltern species. It is termed generic^ because 
that species which it constitutes may^ be eons^ 
dered as a subaltern genus ; and conse^mitfy 
the gteneric difference can be affirmatively pre* 
dicated of every species which is comprehended 
under it : hence it is predicated of things which 

* The difference and specific property are often difficult to 
^ distinguish from each other ; but it should be remembered, that 
a property is only joined to an essence, and results therefore 
from the diflference ; whereas the difference is a constituting part 
of the essence. If then a part of any essence be supposed to be 
taken away» that essence can no longer remain as it was» The 
^ following test, therefore, which we may apply in order to find 
the difference, will, I believe, in most cases succeed. Since the 
genus and difference, united, form the species, it follows that, if 
the difiference be supposed to be taken away from any species, 
that species must revert to its subaltern genus: in fact, the 
species will not any longer exist ; but if a property be supposed 
to be taken from it, the essence, i. e. the species, will not thereby 
be injured : this test, however, is by no means unerring, but it 
frequently applicable. Thus " a proposition" is said to be *'a 
sentence which asserts;" hence any sentence which does not 
assert, (i. e. affirm, or deny,) is not a proposition. 
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diSkr from each other in species ; e. g. sensUwe 
is a generic difference to man, and it may be 
predicated of all animals as well as of man. 

Specific difference is that which constitutes specific. 
infima species; and it is this kind which is 
generally meant by the logical difference: it 
can be predicated of all' the individuals con- 
tained under the species which it constitutes^ 
and is therefore said to be predicated of things 
which differ in number^ i. e. numerically* Thus 
rcUtoneJ, which is the specific difference of man^ 
is predicable bf every man, but not of any other 
animal. 

Property is divided into two kinds, viz. Property of 

, " . twoklndf: 

generic^ and specific. Generic property is Generic- 
that which is necessarily joined to, or accom- 
panies the essence of the i^mmum or subal- 
tern genus. Specific property is that which specific. 
flows, ot results from the essence of the infima 
species, and is predicated of one species and 

"* Generic proper^ may )>e predicated of many more indi- 
viduals than specific properties, for the latter can be predicated 
only of the diflbrent individuals contained under one species, but 
generic properties may be predicated of different species, and 
consequently of all the individuals contained under those species. 
Thus the property, in triangles, that *' the three angles are equal 
together to two right angles," is a gentric property, and may be 
predicated of all triangles ; but the property that " all equilateral 
triangles are also equiangular," is a specific property/ and can- 
iK)t be predicated of all triangles, but only of that species which 
is termed '* equilateral." 

£ 
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oniBfCu uimviaiiMif wniWiB ^|Mmb8c -JM^. 
ycflj It pfMmliM Of dnBnmt spcoBK'^ r;Ip^ 
^tnrtj Ims dfo been difided ioto fii^ 

1> Tht wliidi jg pec^ag to one ipeeiwi^ jbrt 
does not n en wj nBy beleng to its indirHnsIs 

2. Tbst iiliidi is pradiesUe of die idMli 
ipedesy bnt not of dki^ speeies slone« 

3. Tbet whidi msy be psefiestod of stf As 
indiiidaab of a spedes, end ef dnrtM^iftiisi 
onljr, bat not of it sdmoy^ . , i 

4* Tbet whidi mqr be piedidited of one «pe« 
eies onlj, of an its indfYidneb end et nH tiMeSi . 

€)f diese fimr dasses^ die jenmci is Ami fSii^ 
. ncric p ro p er Ijy end the kuj, die s pe#i c» l 

The.first and diird dasins eannot etid»% be 
termed properties* Every property most be 
uniyersaly L e. it must be applicable to all tlie 
indiriduak of a spedes^ and must belong to 
that spedes necessarily ^ which in the instance 
adduced by Aldrich, yiz. the &ct of a man's 
being a grammarian, cannot be said to be the 
case^ for some men are not grammarians: the 
third class, for the same reason, cannot be 
termed a property, even admitting its existence. 
Twokifubof Accident^ is also diyided into two kinds, 

accident : 

▼iz* inseparable and separable. 



• •* AccideoU/' sayi Bfr. Beotham, p. 72. ("thai it, 
dental jfropertui,) are oeit diirided into fepaiable and ii 
able." Again, (^tcaking of Dr. Whateljr's examples^ vib " a 
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OF PEEDICABLES. 39 

The inseparable accidents are such as can- imep^nbi 
not be separated from the individual of whom 

man walking** and " a man nativt of Paris,") Mr. Bentham ob- 
serves, " I cannot discover any difference in the respective 
separability of the properties in question." He then asks this 
question, " What does the property of a man umlking mean V* 
He answers thus, " That the man of whom it is affirmed was 
walking at such a time, in such a place." And thit or any 
other nuiy be the answer ; for the question in itself implies an 
absurdity, and therefore cannot admit of any true answer. The 
property of a man walking is downright nonsense, and wholly 
unintelligible : Mr. Bentham may well ask " what it meant," 
It would have saved his readers much trouble, if he would have 
defined property ^ as he uses the word ; (which I cannot perceive ' 
that he has done ;) for, to the mind of a logician, (who, by 
property, means, " Pr^dieabile quod pradicatur de pluribtu specie 
vel numero differentibus in quale, ut essentuejunetum necessario '") 
the term accidental property conveys a contradiction of ideas ; 
for how can any thing be necessarily joined to an essence by 
accident? But the whole of this passage is so amusing, tha(* 
it is well worth transcribing. He observes, (alluding to Dr. 
Whately's examples given above,) " I cannot discover any dif'^ 
ferehce in the respective separability of the properties in question. 
What does the property of a man walking mean? —That the 
man of whom it is affirmed was walking at such a time, in 
such a place. — ^And that of a man's being a native of a place ? — 
That he was bom at such a time, in such a place.-^The man is 
Do longer walking in that place. — ^True ; but he is no longer being 
bom either. — You cannot, however, take away from him his pro- 
perty of having been born. — No ; nor can you take away that of 
his having been walking. Where then is the distinction between 
the separable property of having been walking, and the insepar- 
able property of having been born Y* The sophistry of such an 
argument is palpable; for Mr. Bentham has confounded the 
fact of a " man*s walking" with that of his ** having been walk" 
htg/' He sets out with saying, that he cannot discover the 
diffiarence in the separability of such accidents (or, as he terras 
them, luch accidental properties) as, "a man walking,** and 
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It should be remembered, that an inseparable 
accident is predicable only of individjuals; for 
all accidents must be separable from the species, 
or they would be properties. 



SECTION VII. 

Division^ is ^* the distinct enumeration of DiTUion. 
the several things signified by a common noun.*' 
For as in logic a singular noun is called -in- 
divisible, so a common noun is called divisible, 
because it admits of logical division. 

There are two kinds of division, i. e. loguxU ot two k\Tu 
and physical^ and, although they are perfectly . 
distinct in their nature from each other, yet 
logical division is analogous to physical. 

Physical division p is the division of an indi- Physioa 

divifion. 

• The word " divwion" literally signifies, " the separation of 
the component parts of any thing ;*' in winch case each part is 
abtolHttl/lf leu than the whole divided. But since in logical 
ditifioD the dividing parti are each <* in comprehension" greater 
than the whole divided, hence the word " division/' as thus 
aied, it obviously applied in a figurative or secondary sense. 

P Phytical division is the division of tndivtdua/s, i. e. of ob- 
jects which have real existence : logical division is the division 
of idtoii but since an idea itself has not any real existence, 
logical division is used upon those words which are the signs of 
ideas : and common nouns (as has been shown above, sec. 3.) are 
representatives of ideas, and as such will be the only nouns 
upon which logical division can opiate. Any singular noun may 
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vidual^ into its component parts ; thus, " a book*" 
might be divided into its leaves, cover, back, 
etc. ; and it is by this division that any indi- 
vidual object might be divided. Each of the 
dividing parts in such division is therefore 
absolutely less than the whole divided. 
Loricai Logical division is the division of common 

division. 

nouns, and the whole divided can be predi- 
cated of each of its dividing parts ^. Thus 
'' book" might be logically divided into^b^^, 
quartos, octavos, etc.; and it might be pre- 
dicated of all folios, that they were books, 
and of all quartos, that they were books, etc. 
Hence it is manifest, that if the whole divided 
be a genus, the dividing members must be the 
species comprehended under it; and if the 
whole divided be a species, the dividing mem- 
bers must be the individuals contained 'under 
that species. 

be physically divided, because it represents and stands for one 
individual object, which may be divided iuto its component parts. 
^ There are frequently various modes, of dividing a common 
noun ; thus, " animals" might be divided into rational and irra" 
tioual, into cold-blooded and warm-blooded, into winged and not- 
winged, or men, beasts, birds, Jishes, insects, etc. and this is 
the case with all other nouns : and of all these different modes 
of division, one is not more right than another ; (for they all are 
logical divisions,) though one may be more suitable to our pre- 
sent purpose than another ; hence we must remember what is our 
end-in-view ^ and adopt that mode of division, which may seem 
most adapted to it. 
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ON DIVISION. 43 

There are three rules for good logical di« Ruin for 
vision. 

1. Let each of the dividing parts^ or any of 
them^ contain less (i. e. have a more limited 
signification)' than the whole divided'* 

The words minus cantineant*, mean that each The diTidii 
of the dividing members must be less extensive «»e whole, 
than the whole divided. For in logical divi- 
sion, each of the dividing parts or members is 
always more comprehensive \ i. e. has a more 
extensive sign^ation, than the divided whole : 
j and each of them may thus be considered as 



I 



* Thus if the word hound were divided into greyhound, dog, 
^>f*odhomd, etc. such a division would err against the first rule, 
for the word dc^ would be more extensive than the whole divided 
or hound : so, if animal were divided into quadruped and biped, 
this division would err against the second rule, for the union of 
these two parts would not be so extensive as aninuil, the whole 
divided ; for there are many animals which are neither quad- 
rupeds nor bipeds. 

' A perfect division may be formed by means of the definite 
and indefinite nouns, e. g. men may be divided into those who are 
Europeans and thote who are not Europeans ; animals, into ro" 
tional and irrational, bipeds or not bipeds. Such dichotomy, 
thus produced, by what is called contradictory bifurcation, con- 
stitutes a perfect division, for the union of such two parts will 
obviously be equivalent to the whole divided. If the parts of a 
divided whole be many in number, such a division may possibly 
be as complete and perfect as if it were a dichotomy ; but it 
cannot easily be shown to be so, unless the contradictory bifur- 
cate division be applied to it. An instance of this case will be 
given in the next section. 
^ Aldrich, chap. i. $. 7. 
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M»fv than the wlude, iBastno^ at Aey each 
«Np/y the whole ' ; for erery one of the dmding 
parts may be regarded as a #p0ei», with re- 
ference to the whole divided as a gemu: thus, 
each of diem Is a meiapijf$ieal whole, when 
compared witibi the divided noun, whicb wiD 
be a io^pool whole to aU its divfdiBg parts. 

SL Let an the parts coBeeti9efy be exactly 
equal to the whole difided. 

S.. Let the divided parts be JuHmcif or op* 
posed to each other; L e. let not one piirt be 
eontained under another: e. g. if we were to 
divide tree hato/oreiiiree, ooi, dm, fimm iree, 
frmi tree, such parts would, be contained jn 
each other, for a forest tree may be an -oak or 
an elm^ and an elm or an oak is a forest tree. 

* Thus if we were to divide rectiUneal figure, we should di- 
vide it into triangle, tquare, circle, etc* and each of these parts 
would comprehend more than the whole ; for a iriangle is not 
only a rectilineal figure, but it is a three-sided rectilineal figure. 
The term triangle, therefore, represents a more complex idea 
than the teim rectilineal figure. So the terms equare, circle, etc • I 
are each more comprehensive than the term rectilineal figure, 
because they each imply that ^erm. Thus, also, if the whole 
divided were a species, and its dividing parts were individuals, 
each of these parts would be a more comprehensive term than 
the whole : for every singular term, which represents an indi- 
vidual, is a more full and complete term than the species which 
contains it ; and, since the species may be predicated of each of 
the individuals under it, consequently each of these individuals 
implies the species, and is therefore a more comprehentive term. 
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SECTION VIII. 

Definitions^ as used in logic, is '' an explanch Definition. 
tory sentence^ i. e. '* a sentence which explains 
any term, so as to separate the idea represented 
by that term from any other idea whatsoever/' 

A word may be unintelligible to a hearer, its uhject.' 
either from his not at all understanding its 
meaning, or from its conveying to his mind an 
idea different to that which was intended : the 
object of definition, therefore, is either to con- 
vey to the hearer's mind the idea which the 
defined term is intended to represent, or else 
to correct any indistinct notion which may er- 
roneously have been assigned to it '. 

^ DeBnition literally signifies " the laying down the boun- 
iary of any thing :" but it is here used to signify " a sentence 
nrhich 80 explains a term, as to separate that term from any 
other, and thus to lay down, as it were, the boundary or limit 
of its signification." Since, therefore, it is here used in a pecu-^ 
liar and metaphorical sense, it must be a word of the second 
intention. 

"I Words being the signs of ideas, it is manifest that a word 
may frequently convey ap idea, either wholly different from 
that intended, or else indistinct : in such cases the use of defi- 
oitioo is apparent, for it not only conveys the idea intended, but 
serves to give the hearer a more distinct knowledge of the term 
defined, by explaining what was before not clearly known to 
bim : hence it is essential to a good definition, that it be ex* 
olanatory. 
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of 
deABitkm. 



Nominal 
definition. 



Definitions are divided into two classes, viz. 
nominal and real. 

The nominal definition explains only the sig- 
nification of the term. Such definitions are 
used when the term which has been uttered 
does not convey any idea to the hearer's mindi 
viz. when he does not understand the mea/mg 
of the term, which is therefore explained b, 
making use of some equivalent expression 
which may be more intelligible: thus you 
might define emblem^ that which 18 a sign ^ 
any thing ; or essence ^ as universal nature ; or 
approximation^ as a near approach. 

The real definition' is that which dedaros 
or explains the nature of the term: which pro- 
fesses to explain not only the meaning of the 
term, but the nature also of the thing signi- 
Of two kinds, ficd. Of real definitions there are two species, 
viz. the accidental and the essential. 

The «cc«cfewfa/ definition is that which de- 
fines a term, by describing or enumerating some 
of its properties or accidents ; such definitions 
are also termed descriptions^ aiid are more 



Real 
definition. 



Accidental 
Ueftnition. 



' la many cases the nominal waA rtal essence of any thing 
exactly coincide, viz. the idea conveyed by the -word b ezactljf 
the same as the nature of the thing : e. g. in mathematics asd 
many other sciences : (see Dr. Whately on this subject, p. 74. 
232.) Thus a triangle, ** that which has three angles,'' and 
a right-angled triangle, " that which has one right angle," are 
each both nominal and real de6nitions. 
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Dmmonly to be met with than any others; 
)r, as we are frequently unable to ascertain 
le naturtd, or component parts of any thing, 
nd more especially the metaphysical parts* 

e. the genus and difference, description is 
ften the only method by which we are able 
) define a term. 

The essential definition is that which lays ENentui 

'' ' definition. 

own the constituting parts pf the essence, and 

is of two kinds, viz. the metaphysiccU, or or two kinds. 
^gicaly and the physical. 

The metaphysical definition is that which M^aphyiicai 
ys down the ideal parts of an essence, viz. 
le genus and differentia ; hence it is obvious, 
lat any term which will admit of being meta- 
hysically defined, must be a species. No i»- 
lvidual% therefore, can be logically defined ; 

* An individual cannot be defined but by description, i. e. by 
umerating the accidents belonging to such individual, whereby 
i differences existing between that and any other may be 
)wn. This kind of definition Mr. Bentham terms '* indimdua- 
n;" but obso'ves, that " as time and place are constantly 
rying, exposition by individuation alone can never enable the 
imer to reeognb» the individual whose name is thus ex- 
unded." — P. 80. The examples which he gives of " indivi' 
ation" are, '* John is the man who is sitting in that chair ;" 
Louis XVIII. is the man who was king of France at the time 
Q were at Paris/' — I do not understand what Mr. Bentham 
NUis when he says, that by such definitions " the learner 
tuld not be able to recognize these individuals.*' Surely in 
ise examples both tiTne and place are exlubited ; and of these 
says, " no other frop^rties, nor yet one of these without the 
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neither can tummtim genus ; for it k the higfaen 
of all genera, and cannot therefore be defioetl 
by assigning its genus and difference, inas- 
mucb as it has not any superior genus: A:- 
geriplion U the only mode of defining it, L e. 
by an enumeration of its properties. 

The physical definition is that which lays 
down the real parts of the essence, L e. tho% 
parts which admit of actual separation ; thus 

other, ciD ever diilinguiib an inilividual Imia all othen whick 
maj eiUl, ot can be conceived to ejtiit." Nov when be »- 
•em, lliit DO aiher properties (but tbiME cbuacleristic eaet ol 
lime and j>laa) can diiUngniiK an indiridual, he muM iafilt, 
Uiat these pn^ieitiea (*hen eihibitcd) (nil diiiiDguub an aiir 
«idual: aod, iflhiibehiiDieuiing.hecoiitrailictshiaucjfirta 
be •>;>, ihtl fniUi^iuIiDii alone will not enable (n to rtrvpni 
an indiiiduaJ. However this amy be, if a Uonar were to uk 
who "John was?" aed wa* to leceite for aoiwer, "Jobs q 
the mao who ii lilting in that chair {" if, 1 it;, tihu Uermn 
■hould not be able (by meiat of luch a defiaition) to rcni^nu 
that " Joba" from any other iodividml whatsoever, the cin:uiD- 
alaoce would probably reault not so ranch froni tbe dffic^ne^ of 
tbe deGntlion, as of the learnrr'i inteilectaal facultiei; in fact, 
(to use language ver; similu to Mr. BeDlbam's «kgaiit u- 
preHion, p.S33.> he would be afoot; for, b^ tbe acoteoce, 
"John ii the man who it litliog ici lAot chair," it is erideni, 
Ihil the very individual John ii liiiilr, and therefore may be 
Ken by the Itarner, unleii indeed the Itamer bappeu to )k 
blind, in which ca>e the difiiilum would not be defective, bsi 
tbe circumstance would reiuU freta the deficiency of the ltim%€r't 
right. What is raeanl by the " characteiiatic properliet of liait 
and place," I am at a lou to ima^e ; bal Mi. Benlfaam teem 
to imply that tbe fact of an individual*! " aining io a chair, u 
name particular time," is a cJurocliriilirpmpfrly of that iodivi- 
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iorse might he physieaUy defined as being an 
animal composed of headf body, numCf legs, 
etc. and a book, as being composed of cover, 
back, and leaves \ 
There are three rules for good definition, roim f<>r 

., deflnitlon. 

1. ^* Let the aefimtum be adequate to tlte 
term defined;^ i. e. the idea conveyed by the 
definition must be exactly equal to that ¥^hich 
k meant to be conveyed by the definitumi or 
term defined: consequently its signification 
must not be too extensive, nor too confined. - 
Thus if '' a tree** were defined to be '' a plant 
having leaves/* such a definition would be too 
extensive, for many plants have leaves, which 
are not trees: in this case the definition ex- 
plains a toAofe, when the term defined is but a 
part^ Again, if ** a tree** were defined to be 
'' a plant which bears fruit ;*' such a definition 
would be too limited, for there are many trees 
which do not bear fruit ; and in this case the 
definition would have explained only a pa/rt, 
when the term defined is a whole. * 

^ Th« following Uble p«reMnU, at one view, the different 
kindi of definition, according to Aldrich's Logic : 
r Nominal, 
DinffiTxoif •< C Accidental, 

C Real. \ r MeUphytical, 

^ Emential. < 

t Phyiical. 
The four iatoiB speoiet of definition are nominal, accidental, 
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2. " Let t/ie definition be in itself cfearer 
and more plain than the term dejined';" i. e. 
the definition must convey an idea wliicb will 
be clearer and better known to the generality 
of persons to whom it is addressed, than the 
idea which is conveyed by the term defined: 
the words " per se'*" are opposed to " per ac- 
cidens :" because the term defined may by ac- 
cident be better understood than the words of 
the definition ^ 

mitaphs'ic-l. sDd fhniital. This division of defiaitlons a in 
etsmplc oE dichotomy. [See the last seclioD.] 

" It has been frequentJ; objecled to meUphyHCal definiliin, 
thai it is not clearer (in most c«ses) ihso the t«ini deGoed ; wd 
tvbea the leim, irhich u to be deliDed, U very familiar to the 
hearer, ihii ceniinl; » the ^tct : ihui the word nun ii more 
(arniWai to Ihe ear, ^ad is arcidtnialls belter knawa thon the 
leriQ ralimial nuinul ; but jet the words rational animal ue, in 
their nature, maie clear and belter known than the word ntoii, 
iaasmuch as they convey less complicalul ideas ; and all vioeis 
which express less complicated ideas, are, in their nature, clea/ei 
than ihoie which convey more complex ideai. All definitiaiii 
of ideal punly limjile, must of necewty be, at best, nor cltattr 
ihaa the term defined ; e. g. the definition of " colMir," which 
could hardly be defiatd ao that the defiriiiioa ahauld be betl*' 
knowo than tha term itielf. 
See Aldrich, chap. i. $.8. 

* Tliu.irairiangfe were defined ta be, "a figure which hai id 
three inierior angles together equal to two right ang^," aacli i 
definiiion would not be so clear as the word irianglt, and would 
err gainst the second rule: to, " Old age is thaevcsii^ of life)" 
" A warrior ia the thunderbolt of war ;" would err «f((UDit the 
third rule, for the words which compose these definitions ut 
metaphorical ; again, if we were lo define a caitadi by nying 
that ii wai ■ taatarfail, aach • deGailion would bs too short. 
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3. ** Let the definition be included in a just 
number of proper words /" i. e. the words em- 
ployed must not be used in a metaphorical 
sense^ as such words would probably produce 
indistinctness: so also the number of the words 
must be suitable ; for too much brevity would 
produce obscurity y and too great prolixity ^ con- 
fusion^. 

Care, therefore, must be taken, that all denDitions be exactly 
equivalent or adequate to the terms defined, and that they be, in 
all respects, more clear and intelligible ; for since the difference 
or essence of a definition is that it be explanatory, it would cease 
to be a good definition, if it did not render clear and intelli- 
gible those terms ^bich before were not so. 

' Mr. Bentham, in treating of definition, or (as he terms it) 
exposition, has increased the species from four to twelve; the 
merits of which need not now be discussed : with respect, how- 
ever, to that ** mode of exposition" "which he has termed " in- 
dividual description,'* he has apparently fallen into error : he 
defines " individual description" to be ** description applied to 
individuals;" viz. " a detailed exposition of the accidental pro- 
perties of an individual." This is (as he observes) the only 
mode that can serve for the physical recognition of an indivi- 
dual. " Portraits" he says, " are examples of individual de- 
scription :" but can a portrait be said to be " a detailed exposi- 
tion of the accidental properties of an individual?" putting aside 
the absurdity of calling *' a portrait" an example of any kind of 
definition. But admitting all this, let us grant that a portrait is 
one of the only ways. by which an individual can be physically 
recognized; and I appeal to common sense, and ask whether an 
individual might not be as well (if not better) recognized by 
being personally seen, as by a view of his portrait ? The answer 
roust surely be in the affirmative ; and yet Mr. Bentham has 
implied in one of his examples of individuation, (which I have 
spoken of in a former note,) that the reverse is the fact ; for, in 
the instance alluded to, " John is the man who is sitting in that 

F 2 
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chajr;" it U Mir-cridenl llwt inch id e; 
u>e4, udIcu Ibit individual could nl Ihat tint bt ptmmaUy tn 
■od yet Mr, Baotham uyi, thai ia luch a cue, this indlTidii 
Jo4)ii eould nM bt jAyiieaily rteegniud; wWeai by a iifti 
hi) fxn-lrajl ba might ! Thii i* itnaga, it matt be oootam 
Thg chief merit of tbii chapter on cipoaition leenit to c<MuiM 
a diipU; of (what U there termed) " Onomalopoea," a bcil 
which Hr. Beatham appetn to poneM in a high degne: te 
will be fouod, on the periual of hia nark, that he hM " ewkh 
hii native tongue" with a comidenble number of new wm 
luch ai (iiicDurnul, non-dimounuat, ardulypalioB, iniUvUa 
(bn, aiioopitamaloUigy, etc. : which, however cloidy fhej m 
adhere to the poet*! injonctioa of being "Grsco (onto pu 
detorta," will probablj produce no iucoiuiderable iiuiarti«u 
the coqttentuicei of thoae who h»a the ndifbrtnne to be fve 
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PART II. SECTION I. 

The second part of logic treats of proposition ofpropost- 
or enunciation; i, e. those complex words which 
are expressive of the second operation of the 
mind, or judgement. 

A proposition is defined to be '^ oratio in- Proposition 

,. . /. defined. 

tUccUtvay congrua et perfecta, verum velfalsum 
significans, sine ambiguitate\*^ This definition 
is of a compound nature ; for it is partly meta- 
physical, and partly accidental. A proposition 
would be more accurately defined to be oratio 
indicativa; i. e. an asserting sentence^. This 
definition would comprehend the whole essence 
of proposition; for " a sentence" is its genus, 
and " asserting," i. e. affirming, or denying, its 
difference. The other parts of the former de- 

* Aldrich, chap. ii. $. 1. 

I* A prepositioQ being a seDtence which asserts, viz. which 
affirms or denies ; it follows, that all exclamations, interroga- 
tions, commands, etc. are excluded, and are not regarded as 
propositions : thus, " Do ye now believe V* " O ! how amiable 
are thy dwellings!" *' He that made the round world so fast;" 
are not propositions, since they do not contain any assertion ; 
but " Truth lies in the bottom of a well;" •* Tempus fugit;** 
**. Loquor;'* " He scattereth the proud in the imaginations of 
their hearts;" are asserting sentences, and consequently are pro> 
positions. 

f3 
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finition are properties^ etc. of proposition, and 
ought not strictly to form a part of the defini- 
tion, but to be deduced from it. 

r*^iIbSSl*Zlf There are four requisites for constituting a 

»?!?,Ski" n. legitimate proposition. 

1. That as &r as regards the wortk, it must 
be a sentence tifhich qfirms or denies^: which 
is its whole essence. 

3. That as to sense, it must signify same" 
thing true or false ^i" L e. it must declare that 
which is the real fact, or that which is not the 
£Eict ; and this is the property of a proposition. 

* Judgement was defined (Part L ^ 1.) to be " the dedsion 
upon the mutual agreement or disagreement of any two oljecti, 
when compared with each other;" aad the aentence which 

declares this decision, and expresses judgement, is called " a pro- 
position:" now the agreement or disagreement of any two ob- 
jects cannot be expressed in words, except by affirmation or ne- 
Ration; viz. by some assertion ; consequently it is necessary, in 
order to cbmiitute a proposition, that it must be a sentence which 
affirms or denies : therefore its affirming or denying distinguishes 
it from any other kind of sentence, and is its difference. 

'' Judgement is liable to the error oi fahity, as has been 
shown before, (Part i. $. 1.) for a decision may manifestly be 
false, inasmuch as it may have been decided that two particular 
objects agree when they do not, or vice versa, and in such a 
case the decision or judgement would be false : hence a propo- 
sition which expresses such a decision must of necessity assert 
that which is not really the fact; i. c. it roust signify that which 
is false: and since all propositions must either assert what u the 
fart, or what is not, consequently they must all signify some- 
thing, either true or false; and this is called a specific property 
of propositions, since it seems to result immediately from their 
diflcrence, i. e. from their affirming or denying. 
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3. It must not be an ambiguous sentence; 
viz. it Inust not admit of dubious construction, 
for in this case it would be ** araiiones* ;** i. e. 
it would be more than one sentence, because it 
would admit of more constructions than one. 

4. The sentence must not be tmgramm€h 
ticalf for such a sentence would be unintelli- 
gible, and consequently could not be *' declara- 
tory 



f » 



SECTION II. 

Propositions are divided according to their DiTition of 

t • • t • • proposilions 

substance, their quaUty^ and their quantity. 

The substance^ of a proposition is its genus suuunce. 

^ Aldrich, cbap. ii. f . 1. 

' These two last rules are self-evident; for if a proposition 
were am6t^t»otM, viz. admitted of being construed in more ways 
than one, it would be a sort of double sentence : and this ambi- 
guity may be produced by equivocal words, or by a dubious 
form of expression ; e. g. " That is a bull ;" ** Cnssus Halyn 
penetrans magnam pervertit opum vim ;" both these sentences 
are ambiguous, and may each be considered in more than one 
w&y ; consequently they may each be regarded as more than 
Me sentence. On this point, see Whately's Elements, ch. iii. 
$. 10. p. 164. Again, if a proposition were vngrammatieal w 
wnOilattd, such a sentence might be unintelligible, and would 
not therefore be a legitimate proposition : this may frequently 
be observed to be the case in proverbs, and such sort of sen* 
tences, where, although the ellipsis is not such as to render the , 
neaning unintelligible, yet it cannot strictly be termed an ac- 
curate proposition ; for it might produce ambiguity. ' 

' Should not the substance of a proposition be said to be its 
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or material part of its essence ; i. e. its being' 
" a sentence ;" and propositions (as regards 
their substance) are considered as of two kinds: 
viz. " categorical" and " hypoOielical." The 
categorical proposition is that which asserts 
absobitely, i, e. " uncunditionallff :" e. g, "Re- 
nevolence is not the whole of virtue;" "No 
>i man can live for ever." The ki/jMl/ieiical is 
that which assei-ts under some condition or 

tifiole eurnre, anii Qot the genui7 for everj anertion can liB ei- 
preaaad eilhet oftioiulaftf dr roiidiii«iol(i) j hence by regardinB 
the lubstance of propositioai, ne divide Ihem iota categarital 
lad hjipothitkal, the former of wbtch aiserti nbuliittly, and Iha 
ladei Buerli undersome hgputknii, nr anuiilion. The iu1ulanc« 
ofaprDposilioa Ii commonly said to be iU ^niii, or- the niilrriiil 
part of its esjence, vii. that it is u HnliriEt ; bat if thii were 
the case, cDmmandi and i/uciliinis might also be considered u 
prapoaitiona, vhich ia not the fact. Aldrich aaja, (chap, ii; j. 9.) 
that to the queiliou " Qiic al propotitia?" the anawer must be, 
eatigorica vel hypolhetica ; and ihia ia not anawetiog b; Offuir 
dering the gmvs, but the different iptcitt of propositiooa : and 
Aldrich declares " hsc diviiio peti dicitur a tubatanlia.propou- 
tionii ;" the sltbitance iherefoce of a praposition i* tim AmfacUr 
of iit autrtion ; i.e. whelhec the asicition b« eipresaed abao- 
lutely or not absolutely, viz. condilionall;; which a/e xbtenty 
ways in which any aiWTlion can be eipreised ; and in dividbg 
propoaitiooa in thia manner ws mast regard their ahaU meatt, 
and not only the genui or nulirial part of their esaenee; /or 
aenteoees may be eipresaed in vaiioui wayi, besidea abtoluUly 
and eoaditiBnaUi) : far instance, crmmandt and qtiistiom are sen- 
tences, but are not propoiilions. Dr. Whately. p. 76. coniiden 
the substance as the gtnvt or fflDleiial part of the essence of pn- 
poiitiqns, and I consequently feel much diffidence in eiprtasing 
an opinion which it at variance wiih an author who baa treated 
the iciepce of logic with such ability. 
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hypothesM : e. g. ** I will walk if it does not 
rain ;" " You may either go or remain be- 
hind." 

The eaiegarieal proposition is divided into Dituion of 

, categttricmU 

two kinds ; vis. the pure categorical and the 
modal. 

The pure categorical proposition is thatPur«. 
which asserts simply whether the subject does 
or does not agree with the predicate; as *' Ne« 
scit Yoxmissa rererti;" ** George the Fourth is 
the king of England." 

The modal categorical^ expresses in what MmM. 
wu)de or manner the subject does or does not 
agree with the predicate : as, " Such a fact may 
perhaps be true ;** '' No man can be perfectly 
righteous." 

The only class of propositions which will be 
treated of at present will be the pure cate- 
gorical. 

The hmoihetical proposition is divided into Division or 

•'^ hypollieti- 

either eonditionalf as^ ** Riches, if badly ap- <^* 

^ Modal propontioiit may lue radaeed to pure eategoricals, by 
oither ooatideffiiig the word which expresses the mode as united 
to the predicaie, and thns forming a part of it ; or sometimes by 
attaching it to the subject, which may be done when the modt 
only ezprsiaes whether the matter of the extremes be necessary, 
impo«iUe» or oontiogent : e. g. *' A fish necessarily lives in the 
water ;" which means, " AU fish live in the water ;" *' A pro< 
fligala wan may possibly repent and be saved ;" vis. " The re- 
pentanee and salvation of a profligate man b a thing that is 
poMibk." 
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plied, are a cane, snd nnt a bleutn|[;'' 
dii^imet'ue; u, " Pkuurc ibould either be 
taken in moderation, or not at all." " Thia re- 
sult a tLe effect eitlicr or truth, whicb pro- 
ducea coniUtcncy w-itbout tlur wrttor'a tbought 
or csrc, i>t of a conlvxturp (>r furi^erUM coofinn- 
tng and £ilUt>g in with one anotlier by a ipe- 
eira of fortuity, of which I know no example.* 
Horip Pauline c. viii. ^. 4. 

Another divinon of propotititmt is by re- 
garding llieW quality, »nd of quality tber« may 
—^ be two torta; viz. the quality of the exprcuion, 
**- or the euentialijvaiUy! which it the dilfereBtia; 
and the quality of the matter, or th« academlal 
qtmSiyi which u coniequenlly tbc property, 

Propo'itions nrr dividci, nroonling U. ih^ir 
euaitial qnali^, into t^hwative aod'mfgmtfiv'' 

' The deSailioM irincb Aldrieh bat f{>« 
propoaliod, vie " that obleb bu ai 
«r • atpttht, nt. " that whieb bu • 
■cddcDUl ( lor the hkiing u afinralha a 
U DM (Iw di AtCDlii, but ■ piopntj of neb p 
pbjmally ibcj ma; bt dcBoail tfau: aAnMliM fMfwkiMi 
■Hen the agrttmat at tbeir Minnea, sad ■ifiliwufca A- 



MMl b« talwn DM U 

lipa ■■]> ba*a ■ Dtfalive 

mAm: «■ (■" Hcwb* i* nat wicfced di » w» w am Ufm," mliA 

it u •ffinniiite propaotioa : lb« atetbod af d tl«cti »( iWa.rt 

be, to csmulcf tbe nwnaag af tba pf » pa ri rioDa, cad wihM aMC(> 

ti» ia raadc rditivc 10 tbcailranw*; if tbc popaalMi anMi 

(bat iu nueaes afrtt, it i* •fimative 
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An affirmative proposition is that which as- Affimatwe 

, . .111 propositions. 

serts that its extremes agree with each other ; 
i. e. that the predicate may be asserted of the 
subject : as, '^ Oxford is a city containing an 
university ;" " An .Englishman will fight in de- 
fence of his country." 

A negative proposition is that which asserts Negative 

. 1- • 1 1 proposiiions. 

that its extremes disagree; i. e. that the pre- 
dicate cannot be asserted of the subject: as, 
" No Christian fears the hour of death ;" 
^* Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit." 

Propositions are also divided according to 
their (accidental quality, or quality of the mat- 
ter, into true and fake : and this is said to be 
the property, inasmuch as it results^ from the 
essence of the proposition ; i. e. from the dif- 
ference or assertion, which must of necessity be 
either true or false. 

expressed by a£Snnatioii : but if it asserts that the extremes 
differ, it is negative; for negation alone expresses disagree- 
ment. 

^ The necessary consequence which results from any asser- 
tion is, that it must be either true or &lse, which is the acci- 
dental quality, or qualitas ret, as it is commonly termed: to 
ascertain'^the truth or falsehood of any proposition is not the 
office of logic ; but it must be proved by a consideration of that 
science or art to which the subject matter of the proposition be- 
longs : consequently, as will be shown hereafter, the tmth or 
falsehood of every proposition will depend upon its matter, viz. 
the eonnezion which naturally exists between its extremes. 
N. B. When we speak of the qtuUity of a proposition, without 
declaring which kind, the etsmtial quality or qualitas vocis, is 
meant ; viz. its being affirmative or negative. 
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True propo. A true propositioD is that which asserts what 
is the real fact; a8> *^ The object of logic is to 
direct the mind in the acquisition of know- 
ledge :*' ^' England is an island." 

False propo. A folse proposition is that which asserts 
what f^ not the fact : as, ^* Logic is the art of 
using the reason ;" '^ A murderer is not de- 
serving of punishment." 

Propositions may also be divided, by Regard* 
ing their quantity, into universal, pariieukir, 
singular, and indefinite. 

Quantity. Thc quontittf of a proposition means '' the 
extent" to which the predicate is asserted of 
the subject. 

Universal Au univeTSol propOsition is when the predi- 

propositions. * * * 

cate is asserted of the whole of the subject; 
and since the subject is in this case taken in 
its whole sense, i. e. " for every thing signified 
by it;" it is said to be distributed^; and this 
distribution is indicated by some sign of urn- 
versalitt/y as " all," " none," ** every one," etc. 
e, g. " All bad passions are to be avoided ;" 
** No virtuous act will lose its reward." 

* A term is said to be distHhuted when it is taken in its fullest 
extent, i. e. when it is intended to comprehend every thing to 
"which it is applicable. Thus, '* All misers are discontented ^" 
the vrord ** miser" is here distributed, for it is intended to com- 
prehend every miser; and the proposition is equivalent to *' there 
is not one miser who is not discontented :" but in the proposition, 
" Some men are avaricious/' the word ** men'' is not distributed, 
because it is not intended to apply to every man ; for there may 
be many men who are not avaricious. 
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A parHeuJar proposition is that whose pre- Panicutnr 
dicate is asserted of only apart of the subject; 
and since, in this casei the subject is not taken 
for every thing signified by it, hence it is not 
distributed: and this is indicated by a sign of 
particularity prefixed to it, as ** some,*' "few," 
** many,'* etc. ; e. g. " Some men are possessed 
of more judgement than others;*' "Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
. into the kingdom of heaven." 

A singular proposition is that whose subject ^>"K<>iar 
is a singular noun ; or a common noun with a 
singular sign : [see Part i. §. 3.] e. g. " Dio- 
nysius was a tyrant;" "That man is a thief;" 
but since in all cases of singular propositions 
the predicate is asserted of the whole of the 
subject, hence the subject is distributed; and 
singular propositions are [see the next section] 

considered as universals. 

« 

With respect to indefinite propositions"*, they luucfiuitf 

* propositiouH. 

" Any propotition (exeept a singular) to whose subject there is 
not affixed some iigD» denoting whether that common noun is to 
be taken lor every thing signified by it, ornot, must be regarded 
uind^mAU; because the extent in which that subject is taken 
is not limited ; but in order to ascertain this extent, we must 
apply io our common sense, and also to a knowledge of that 
particiilar idence or art to which the proposition relates : in 
oUwr words, we must look to the matter, and by that we roust 
be gokllMl : but indcfinitea need not be classed as a distinct spe- 
cies of propotitioni \ because they mutt be either universals or 
putieiiltrt, nnoer the pitidioate nbast be said either of the wholt ^ 
or miy of a part of the subject. 

G 
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are such as liave comnnon terras for their snb- 
jecta, but they have not any sign, either of 

- Hinive reality or particularity, whereby we may 
know whether the subject is to be taken in its ' 
fullest sense or not ; but inasmuch as it is eri- 
Ment that the predicate must be asserted either 

" nmveraallji ov partiaUy of the subject, it is ob- 
vious'that all indefinite propositions may be 
classed under iiniversals or particulars, accord- i 
ing as their predicate is said of the whole or , 

■ only a part of the subject; and this roust be 
ascertained from the natural connexion existing | 
between the subject and the predicate, which 
is called the matter of the proposition ; and I 
■ which will be explained in the next section. 
It is useless therefore to consider indefinites as 
a separate class of propositions. Thus it ap- 
pears that, strictly speaking, propositioas, di- 
vided by considering their quantity, are of two 
kinds, viz. universal and particular. 

In order to keep this in mind, the following 
line was formed : 

Qiw ! Ca. «1 Hyp. Qsnlig > Ne. f el Aff. Quant* 1 U«L Pu. Ind. Knf. ■. 

° The words of thii line, wbes written tt liU iMgtli, ai« ai 
follows; "QuiBl CnlegoricH v«l hjpothetict. Quilisl Ne- 
galiva. vel affirmatiTB. QaiDla T Univenalu, ptitkuluU, ii- 
definita, siagularii." The meamog of it maybethui eiplaili«d: 
Fropoiitiona divided as Id subilance, (Qun V) vb catCEOnMl or 
hypothetical : as to quality, (Qualia 1) thej . Ve Mga^TS or 
■ffimialire : aa to (jnantilj, (Quanta 1) th«y «K citLei naim^ 
sbJ, ptrticulai, iudeGaite, or tInguUr. 
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SECTION in. 
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In every singular proposition, the predicate 
is said of the w/iole of the subject, i. e. the 
subject is taken for every thing signified by it, 
or is dig/ribuied ; e. g. " Dionysius was a ty- 
rant:" here the w/iole of Dionysius is meant; 
consequently, in a syllogism, singular propo- 
sitions are considered as equivalent to uni- 
versal s ". 

The matter of a proposition is the " extent 
of connexion which naturally exists between 
the extremes ;" and it is of three kinds, ne- 
eessari/, impossible, and contingent. 

NecessaTif matter is when the extremes of a 
proposition essentially and invariably agree ' 
with each other, as, " AH islaaida are Sur- 
rounded by water." . - , 

• The quantilj ot prapoiiliDM, u far is r«gvd* the watit, it 
Eourrold, vii. UDiTcnal, parlieular, slDgnlBr, >ad iadefiDite-; }ftl 
M Far a» it affects tjllc^iiiic argument, iinij, concqaentlj, rc- 
, gardi the judgemeat, which ii eipressed by it, it May bf con- 
sidered a> of Lwo kinds only, rli. univerfU ud ywticulai; for 
the unguUr (at has been sbovn) is eqinndent I* tlw nuiveisal, 
and the indelitiite muat be cither univvial or puticular, ac- 
coidiag to the CDnnexioD vhich eiiui between it* eitKoiei. 
tnd which ii termed the matUr at a pro|aUlian, Hie word 
nullir is an equivocal word, for it BMy dgufy lilfact the- com- i 
ponent parts of *' propositioB, i. e'. the SBbjeet, pi*dl(nl«. Bod i 
copula, or the agieemeat or dingreemAit eatnnillj labiiitugbe- 
(weeD the nibject and predicite, in wliich IkU tenM it is her^ wect | 
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. Impossible matter is when the extremes of impoMibk. 
a proposition differ from each other essentially 
and invariably^ as, ''No human institution is 
wholly without error.** 

Contingent matter is when the extremes of a cuntiugeut. 
proposition partly agree with each other, and 
partly differ^ as, '' Some human inventions are 
beneficial to mankind.*' 

The quantity of indefinite propositions may indcflnitw. 
be determined by these different kinds of mat- 
ter ; for in necessary and impossible matter, an 
indefinite may be considered as an universal, 
and the sign of universality may be prefixed ; 
e. g* '' Human inventions are liable to error ;*' 
in which case we may say, '' AU human inven- 
tions,** etc. and, '' Honourable men are not 
willing to disgrace their characters;** that is, 
" No honourable men,'* etc. ; but in contingent 
matter, i. e. when the extremes only partially 
agree, an indefinite proposition must be con- 
sidered as a particular ; e. g. ** Victories have 
been more destructive to the conquerors tlian 
to the conquered ;" that is, " Some victories,'* 
etc. ; and, " Works of human invention are 
steam engines;" that is, " Some works," etc. Fourciuise^. 

Pure categorical propositions ^' being re- tSoru.'^"""" 

P PropositioDS have been cons'nlcrcd according to tlielr sub- 
stance, qnality, and quantity ; we noxv whh to find out of how 
many claKei propoaitioni may be ccnsiJered to be, as far as may 
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garcled according to their quality and quan- 
tity, may be considered as of four kinds^ yiz. 
" universal affirmative," " universal negative," 
" particular aflHrmative," and ** particular ne^ 
gative." And each of these classes is denoted 
by a particular symbol ; thus, A stands for the 
universal affirmative, E the universal negative^ 

r 

I the particular affirmative, and O the parti- 
cular negative, which is expressed in the two 
following verses : 

Assent A, negat £ ; universaliter ambfe ; 
Asserit I, negat O ; sed particulariter ambo. 

Distribution Sincc in every universal proposition the pre- 

<»t terms. '' r I r 

dicate is said of the whole of the subject, hence 
the subject is distributed in every universal^: 

serve for syllogistic reasoning. With respect to substance, we 
shall consider only one class, viz. pure categoricals : and by 
regarding the quality (viz. the essential quality) and the quan- 
tity, it has been shown that there are two classes of each j i. e. 
affirmative and negative, universal and particular ; hence it is 
manifest that there cannot be more than these four classes : 
universal affirmative, universal negative, particular affirmative, 
and particular negative. 

*i With respect to the subject of an universal proposition being 
distributed, it is self-evident that this is the case, it being the 
differentia of an universal proposition : the fact is equally clear 
with respect to the distribution of the predicate in the universal 
negative : but in the particular negative it is not so manifest 
that this is the case: it may, however, be proved thus, ** Some 
men are not logicians." This proposition asserts, that there is a 
certain class of men, no one of which is a logician, viz. there is 
some limited number of individuals comprised in the subject, 
from which every individual comprehended Mudeiilie predicate is 
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but in negative propositions, the predicate 
Riu'st be distributed, or the proposition could 
not be true: thus, '^No human institution is 
perfect," would be false, if anyptirt even of the 
term ** perfect" agreed with the term ** human 
institution.*' The distribution, therefore, of 
the terms of propositions depends upon their 
universality and their negation; hence this 
rule may be formed, 

'^ All universals distribute the subject, and G«nenii rule 
all negatives distribute the predicate." 

It sometimes happens that the predicate of Predicate of 
an affirmative is distributed "" ; but since this »omct»me« 

' distnbuteo, 

wholly excluded : or, in other words, the term logician, in its most 
extensive signification, cannot be predicated of any individual 
comprised under that class of men, which is the subject ; conse- 
quently it is evident that the term logician is here used in its 
most universal sense, viz. it is distributed ; and unless it were 
so distributed, the proposition, " Some men are not logicians," 
would not be true. 

' The predicate of an affirmative proposition cannot, with ac* 
curacy, be ever said to be distributed ; for although it may acci- 
dentally happen that the predicate be of equal extent with the 
subject, i. e. that the predicate in its fullest sense may be affirmed 
ef the subject, also distributed, yet this fact is by no means im- 
]»/i«d in the/<»rm cf expression of the affirmative proposition : the 
predicate, therefore, is not ** actually distributed," (Whately, 
p. 42.) "but is distributable; and the point to be considered is, 
not what might be said with truth, but what actually has been said." 
A case somewhat similar to the present occurs in the reduc- 
tion of one of the modes of syllogisms in Part iii. which will 
be shown hereafter. It often happens that the predicate is 
of equal extent with the subject of an affirmative proposition. 
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drcumstance does «ol depend upon the form 
of ike EJepression, but is merely accide^ntal, re- 
sulting (as Aldrich observes, cliap. ii. §. 3.) " vir- 
tute signiticati, non virtute signi;" it is not to 
be considered so as to ailect any argument; nof 
could any inference be drawn which depended 
OB such a circumstance ; for the form of the 
expression alone is regarded in logic, the truth 
or falsehood of a proposition depending npoa, 



SECtlON IV. 

oppoiiiion. Two propositions are said to be opposed to 
each other, when, the subject and predicate 
being the same in each, they differ from each 
other either in quantity or in qualiiy, or in 
both; and since there are four diiTerent claeseB 



uid U diecefpie ifJUriAuiaMt, uis the casein nioatmiUiematical 
deliiiitiiiD) i e.g. a " recliliDeal triangle is a pluie £gnre coii- 
tained by three slraigbt libei :" also in all meUtphyuol defi- 
DidoDi, a<, " A proposition is an RuertiDg seotence ;" or where 
the predicate is any specific property of the iiubject,as, " A pro- 
position is a aeotCDce sigDilying something Irue or fabe :" if. 
then, any conduiioa be deduced from such a case as this, such 
(CODclusion may maieriaUy^e correct, but it muit be nuecui'it' 
■ccoidii^ to the rules of l(^c, because it coijld Dot be deduced 
from Uie_/omi of the t:ijiTiuioa aUmt. 
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of propositions which may be formed, each 
having the same subject and predicate, viz. 
A, E, I, and O ; any two of which are said to 
be opposed*, consequently there are four dif- 
ferent kinds of opposition ; i. e. contrary y sub- 
contrary^ subaliem, and contradictory, 

CorUrary opposition^ is between two tt/ii- contrary. 
versal propositions, differing from each other 
in quaUty only, viz. between A and E : e. g. 
" All men are mortal;" " No men are mortal." 

Subcontrary opposition is between two por- subcomrai^ 



■ Propositions, when opposed to each other, are said to have 
die same subject and predicate ; and the points in which they 
are to differ is in quality or in quantity, or in both ; but it must 
be remembered, that when any propositions oppose each other, 
they are not only to have the same subject and predicate, but 
those terms are to be used with reference to each other in exactly 
the game ierue in both the propositions, or no opposition can sub- 
sist between them. This rule, which Aldrich has stated as ap- 
plying to contradictories alone, (see chap. ii. sec. 4.) is equally 
applicable to all the other species of opposition ; and if this 
were not observed, the four kinds of propositions might be all 
true or all false together. 

' The opposition which exists between two singular proposi- 
tions can only be contrary opposition, for the quantity of sin- 
gulars cannot be changed, (except by conversion;) but since 
the matter of a singular proposition cannot be contingent, hence 
the contrary to a singular forms as perfect an opposition as con- 
tradiction ; for if a singular be true, its contrary must of ne- 
^cessity be false, and vice versa; for it will be shown in this 
section, that contraries cannot be both true or both false to- 
getber^ either in ntcettafy or im;7asft6/e matter. 
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tieular propositions, which differ from em 
otber in quality onlyt viz. between I and O : e. 
" Some men are logicians ;" " Some iQen a 
not logicians." 

SubaUem opposition is between two prof 
sitions wliich differ from each other in qtu 
tity only ; viz. between A and 1, or betwe 
E and O : 



All hiimsn instil 
Some human inti 


litutioDi are impn&cl. 


NoequivDcatoi 


I a penoD worth; of credit ; 


Some equivocalo 


r ii nat a perioo worth; ot credit. 



Contradictory opposition is between t 
pure categorical propositions, differing fci 
each other both in quantity and quality, i 
between A and O, or E and I ; 



■-\ 



All virtues grace iboM who possesi them ; 

Some virtuei do not grtce those who poneu them. 




>■■^.i■■;^>ii~^■.■. 



■US. ^fwm^i 
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Of all th^se four kinds of opposition, the which kind 

1. . « n t* ofoppoiitioi 

contradictory is the most perfect; for contra- *»^«»^<»n» 
dictories difier from each other in all points, 
viz. not only in qualitt/, (the one .being nega- 
tive and the other affirmative,) but in quantity 
also, for the one is universal and the other 
particular; therefore it is manifest, that when 
any proposition is true, its contradictory must 
of necessity he fake; and, conversely, if any 
proposition be fahe, the contradictory to it 
must be true. 

Since in every proposition the assertion is Truth and 

. . . , 1 • 1 1 folsehood de 

respecting the relation which the extremes pend upon 

*^ ^ ... ^* matter. 

bear to each other, it lA obvious that the truth 
or fiilsehood of that assertion must depend 



de eodem, 1. #od#m modo ; 2. secundum idtm ; 3, ad idem ; 
4. in eodtm Umpor$" (Vide chap. ii. $. 4.) All of these re- 
quisites may be comprehended in this one general rule, viz. 
That the subject and predicate of the opposing propositions must 
be employed in «xoct^ ikB tame iente with respect to each other : 
and this rule nppliei (at bat been shown above) to all the cases 
of opposition, as well as to the particular one of contradic- 
tion. Contradictories are perfectly opposed to each other, e. g. 
" All men are logicians;" " Some men are not logicians :'' what 
the one proposition affirms universally, the other denies par- 
tially ; agab, " No men are dogs ;" " Some men are dogs ;'' in 
this case, one of these propositions asserts the terms dogi and 
iiMfi to disagree universally, and the other asserts the partial 
agmment of these very same terms, employed in exactly the 
Itme leiiM with regard to each, other : if therefore any one of 
these propoftitioni be true, its contradictory muKt be false ; and if 
false, ita contradictory mus( be true. 



w 

■::.; between tlioae extremes, viz. upoo the matter. 
The relation, wliich is expressed in a jiropo- 
sition, between its extremes, is that of theii 
agreement or disagreement with each other: 
the rule, therefore, which may be formed with 
respect to the truth or falsehood of proposi- 
tions in the different kinds of matter, is as fol- 
lows : whenever the asseition of a proposition) 
^ respecting the mutual agreement or disagree- 
ment of its extremes, coincides with n-hat is 
-ivknown' by the matter, respecting their real 
'l\ '• connexion, then the proposition is a. true one, 
. and vice versa : thus, in necetsartf matter, it » 
known that the extremes itmariabh/ and saeit- 
tia/li/ agree, consequently ail affirmatires (which 
assert the agreement of their extremes) will be 
Irae : but negatives, which assert that they 
disagree, are of course false: the case is the 
same with respect to all the dificrent kinds of 
matter. Hence the following rules will be self- 
evident : 



* To diKonr tbc mtllcr of my proporitioa ckiuulbe cAend 
bj logic, but depcodi upoo the uieoce or sytteni te nhid tht 
^lul^ect iDStler of the propo«ilion belongs; thus, "The pltselt 
Bie not staLioQBTj ;" the eitrrmes of this proposition aie uudol 
to differ ; and this auerlioo will evidently be true, if iheM M' 
tremei riaJIy da diifer; this point, however, could not bs ifiteo- 
vered by logic ; but rather ham > knowledge of utronMnj, W 
nhich Bcieiii:e the liibject muter belungi. 
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In necemty matter. 5 Affirm.tive.. true, 

i Negatives, false. 

r • Ml \a i Affirmatives, false. .' 

In imposnble matter, i ^, . 

i Negatives, true. 

In contingent matter, i U»i»e™aU. fal«. 

i Particulars, > true. 

The foUowing scheme presents at one view scheme or 

opposition. 

3 di£Eerent species of propositions^ denoted 
their respective symbols^ A, E, I^ O ; the 
Terent kinds of nuUter^ by the initial letters 
i. c. ; and the truth or falsehood of the pro- 
sitions in each matter by the letters t. and/. 
:• true or false. 





OK THE OPPOSmOX 

Bjr an ttupectioa of (hb Kheme it viD be 
manifest, that the comlrarieM cannot be bodi 
trve together, nor the ttAcaUrariet both/olie, 
with man; other obwrvatioiu : and if the natter 
be known, tfae truth or (aUehood of anj pro- 
pontion ma; be easily ducovered. 

'. N.B. (1.) Ifan wMivraa/be /rw^ tbe/w- 
timiar contained ander it will also be true : for 
if the predicate majr be asserted of the ttMi 

. oftbc •ubject, of course it may be asserted of 
Apart of iL 

(S.) If a particular be fake, the umeeriai 
which coDtairu it will be Jatte aUo : for if the 
predicate cannot be asserted of a part of -the 
nibject, h fortiori it cannot be asserted of the 
ui/tole of it ; since the ic/iole must contain that 
part. 

If the universal be false ', or the partieiilar 



> TbiH if i( b« tne thai " All hi 



imperffctiDa," it aecourily miul be trne Ibil " Sam Imnai 
iiuiittitiinu are liable Is imperleetimi." Agiia, if it be falM 
(bit "Some vicioui bibiu ate votthj of nceiriag commeDdi- 
tion," il inll eriileiillj htfabi to pitdicate of ail viciant habiu. 
Ifaat ibtj arc wortbj of rrceiviDg coiDnwDdaliciD : for u the pre- 
dicate cannM be taid of a part of the salijecl, of conne it cannot 
of die uhnlt of it, BDCe the term " Somt vicknu habili" ii COD- 
tuaid uDilci " All vicioui hatHti." 

' Let the uiuveruJ be falH, e, g. " XII men are arqgaialnl 
wltli [be >ci<Dce of ultoDom; ;" allboDf h the (iredicale caiuul 
be iHerled of Ihe ichol^ of tbe subject, jt doei rtot Iberelii'T 
bllow that it may not be aiHrled of a purl of it ; ai, " Scni 
nwn ue sccjuainlcd nilh the uience of ulronoiajr." la a lini' 
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true> the particular to the one and universal to 
the other may be either true or false; and un- 
less the matter be known, it cannot be disco- 
vered which they are. It would be useless to 
go through all the various proofs which AI- 
drich has given to show that A and E cannot 
be true together, but may be both false; that 
I and O may be both true, but cannot be both 
false together, etc. ; for the conclusions are self- 
evident, and by a knowledge of the rules above 
^ven, relative to the truth or falsehood of pro- 
positions in the different kinds of matter, these 
deductions will be manifest. 

SECTION V. 

r. 

A proposition is said to be converted when conTenion. 
its extremes are .transposed. 
There are two kinds of conversion* gene- or two kinds 

Iv manner it may be shown, that if the particular be true, it 
im aol therefore neccwarily follow that the univenal mutt be 
m ; for though the predicate may be asserted of a pttrt of the 
sriijeet, it does not necessarily follow that it may be asserted of 
the whoU of it 1 the example just given will serve as an illustra- 
tion. 

^ There is also another kind of conversion, which is not men- 
tkmed by Aldrich, but which is of use in logic ; this is called 
conversion by etmtrapontian: Dr. Whately calls it, conversion 
by fugaUoH ! it is effected by changing the quality of the propo- 
sition, viz. in the case of O, you may conceive the negative as a 
part of th§ predicate; regarding the proposition as I, instead of 

h2 
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rail; used in logic, viz. single convernon and 
conversion per accidens. 
.bii(j|e. Simple conversion ia the mere transposition 

of the extremes of a proposition, vithout any 
change of the quantity or quality ; e. g. " No 
species of injustice is tolerable :" converted 
tiiuB, " Nothing tolerable is a species of in- 

O ; lliiis, though the terms sre doI mriclly tho unu ai Ixfnre, 
yet the meitaing o[ the piopdailioo will not br allered : e. p 
" Sume men are nal-logiciaas ;" here we may coniider the pM- 
dicale as " aat-logiciani," ioalead of " logiciiuis," aad the pw- 
posiliua will stand thus : 

vii. " Some ineii are beings who are nat-logiciuu." 
And this proposition being I, may thus be limply coDreriad; 

" Some being! wita are DOt-logieiau are men." 
By thii mode A may be limply cooverted, when reduced lo die 
form ofE, hy introducing 1 double ne^livE in the place of ibe 
affirmation ; the meaniog of the piopoaition will not, of covne. 
be allered hy such a circumstance : " for," layi Dr. Whalely, 
" it is the S3me thiog to uj^Vm same attribute of the lubject, or 
to dtns the alamce of that attribute," p. 85. e.g. 

" Every ao) of prudence is an act of virtue." 
This is eiaetly equivalent to 

" No acl of prudence is not an act of virtue." 
Thia being E, may cousequently be simply cnnverled ; therefore 
" That which is not an act of virtue, is not an act ot prudence ;" 
or, ■■ No act but a virtuous one can be an act of prudence :" i. c. 

"A virluous act alone can be an act of prudence." 
Thus by some one of the three modes of canversion. any propo- 
sition may he converted; vii. E, 1 may he converted limpli/, 
£, A per accidfni, aad A, O by conlrapoailion. 
The rollowing lines have heea formed by logicians, in ordu 

F E c 1 airapliciler converUtur, E y A per acci. 
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justice.** " Smne works of art are of human 
inventioii/' converted to ** Some things of hu- 
man invention are works of art." 

Conversion per accidens, or (as Dr. Whately -p*^ acddew. 
more properly terms it) conversion by Umita- 
turn, is when the extremes of the proposition 
are transposed, and the quantity is changed 
also*'; e. g* ^' AH quadrupeds are animals/' 
converted to, '^ Some animals are quadrupeds." 
" No tyrant deserves the love and esteem of 
his subjects/' converted to, ** Some person who 
deserves the love and esteem of his subjects is 
not a tyrant." 

The truth of a proposition is not in any way 

^ Acddental conyeraton dependt upon tbe laws of subaltern 
opposition, in which it has before been shown, that if the uni- 
versal be tnie,^he particular will also be so; but if the universal 
hefalte, it does not necessarily follow that the particular must 
be false : hence it is obvious, that if any universal be true, its 
accidental converse wil\ also be true ; but if falie, the accidental 
converse may be true: e. g. if it be true that '' No men are qua- 
drapeda," it will also be true that " Some quadrupeds are not 
men ;" but if it htfalte that " No men are liable to death," it 
is not necessarily /a/M that " Some beings liable to death are 
not men ;" for this assertion is manifestly true. Hence it may 
be seen, that accidental conversion is not so complete an inference 
as simple conversion ; for the simple converse of a proposition 
always follows the accidental quality of the exposita, viz; if the 
exposita be true or false, its simple converse is the same, (pro- 
vided it be such a proposition as admits of being simply con- 
verted,) bat the acci4Untal converse pf a proposition does not 
follow the accidental quality of the exposita, unless the exposita 
be true, 

h3 



I 



I 
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affected by logical conversion; hence if a pwh- 
(losition be true before conveislon, it must be 
so after, viz. its converse must also be true; for 
" conversio utrobiqtic Ulatitia est '." Illative 
conversion is, when the truth of the converse 
follows from that of the proposition which has 
been converted, or exposita, as it is termed; 
and all conversion, as used in logic, must be 
illali'Ee. 

Hence we may deduce the following general 
rule: viz. No term must be distributed a/lcr 
coitversion which was not t&slribidcd before it ; 
for in this case the term which was employed 
only parliallif in the exposita, has been used 
universally in the converse: and it has been 
proved above, (see last section, p. 75.) that the 
truth of an imieersai cannot be -nferred from 
that of its partiaiiar. ' 

From a consideration of this rule it will ap- 
pear, that A and E may be converted per ac- 
cident, and E and I simply ; and such conver- 
sion will be in all cases illative. 

The following memorial line waa foraied in 
order to keep this circumstance in the student's 
remembrance : 

F £ c I umpUciter canvertitui, E * A p«r acct. 
viz. E and I are simply converted, E and A 

< < Aldiich, chap. ii. $. 5. 
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>er accidens. In order that a proposition may Euid i con- 
le capable of being simply converted, it is ne- . 
lessary that its extremes should be of equal 
ixtent; i. e. that either they should be both 
listributed, as is the case in the universal ne- 
rative, or neither distributed, as in the parti- 
cular affirmative^; fori let E be true ; e. g. 
' No vice is commendable :'* in this case both 
»f the extremes differ essentially from each 
>ther ; this proposition therefore denotes that 
«ce differs from any commendable thing, ' con- 
equently, any thing that is commendable must 
liffer from vice, or *' No commendable thing 
3 vice f ' again, let I be true ; e. g. *' Some 
nembers of the university are good logicians.** 
This proposition denotes the partial agreement 
»f the two extremes ; and since the terms good 
ogicianSi and members of the university agree, 
t follows that we can predicate of some good 
ogicians, that they are members of the univer- 
ity : viz. ^* Some good logicians are members 
)f the university ;" or else the original proposi- 
ion could not be true'. 

' If any proposition, in which one tenn only was distributed, 
vere timply converted, it is manifest that, after conversion, the 
\iher term would be distributed ; and since, by the hypothesis, 
ilia term could not have been distributed before, such conver- 
lion cannot be illative: hence it follows, that (unless under 
lome accidental circumstances) neither A nor O can be simply 
sonverted. 
, • Aldrich proves the simple converse of I to be true in a dif- 
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MfSiEB^ *" ^* ^ ^^ true, then I, its particular, i 
be true, and consequently the simple t 
of I must be true; but this is the accidental 

Iconverae of A : therefore A may be converted 
per accidens. That E may also be converted 
per accidens is self-evident ; for since the sim- 
ple converse of E is true, the particular con- 
tained under this converse, must be true also : 
but this is the converse per accidens of the 
original proposition E. 
O cannot be converted either simpli/' or 
ferenl manner, [chap. ii. $. S.] Ihui: if I be Inir, iti coutiulie- 
lorjr ({^) must be/a'it ; therefoie the limple convene uf that 
caaliadiclar; maa also htjaltt, conKquen llj tlie contradiclorji 
to that limple coDvetae must be Ime ; but this is the rinplt 
conrerM of Ihe origiaal propuution (I) e. g. 
I, " Some members of the univeisity ate good logicians :" 

(irue.) 
E. " No membera of the universilj are good logicians:" 

(f»lie-) 

£. " No food logiciani tve member* of ibe imivenii; ;" 

(also falte.) 

thttifart, (1) " Some good It^iciuu (re members of the urn- 

venity," moitbe true, aikd ibii i%the limple coiiTem of tbc 

original propontion, " Some numben of the pniveiuty ue good 

' " A) it wu remarked that, id lonie affirmativci, tbe whole 
of the ptedirate doei actuallf agree with the lubjecl, «o, when 
thii i« the ca»e, and a graoted to be lo, A may be illatively 
cODveited umply ; but thii ii an accideatal cin:umitaDce." 
E^emenlt of Logic, p. 85. 

Oo umilai' groundi it may be iboivn . that in infouMi mtl- 
ter, O may be converted both (imply and acdAentaUg ; for noM 
(be term* of the propoution must, by the matter, enentially and 
invariably differ, the univenal which coDtaim thii particolar ' 
nuitintuchacaKbetraei and it haa been thawn, (lee note b,) I 
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PART m. SECTION I. 



orirsvneni. The third part of logic treats of argument 
or Byllogiam, which is the sign of the third 
menta! operation; for diacursns, or reasoning 

I expressed in words, is argument. 
Reasoning (or discourse) having been de< 
fined to be the progress of the mind from one 
or moie judgements to another resulting irom 
them, consequently every decomplex word 
<• which expresses reasoning, must consist of two 
- • parts ; that which is proved, and that by means 
\ of which it is proved. That by means of which 
, any thing is proved is generally called the on- 
Picniia. tecedent or premises* ; and that which is proved 

iBcalled the inference or conclusion. 
coABtidtn The premises must have a connexion with 
prcniM., gjy.]j other ; for if this were not the case, no 
conclusion could possibly result -from Hxan: 



■ Tb« piinciplei, from the truth of which tlie ci 
dnwa, are luppoaed lo be known, " qaau liDe discann ;" ai 
Aldricb obierves, (chap. iii. $. I.) it least thej muit be laid 
down ai hypolhelictllj true ; i. e. the; nut " anlecedere" or 
" pnemilti ;" for vhich reason they are termed die antccedenl, 
or the premiies. 

The inCerence followi from the force of the premiiei j henee 
it i> laiS lo be cimciudtii, infcrrtd, colUcttd, Oi didaced fmn) 
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g* '* Jupiter waff* the king of the heathen 

d's ;'* '^^ England is the mistress of the sea ;" - 

>m two such judgements nothing could be 

Perredy for there is no connexion existing be- 

'een them, and they do not in any way de- 

md upon each other: also there must be 

ich a relation between the two premises and and between 

the premise* 

le conclusion, that, from a knowledge of the SJn.*^**^***' 
»rmer, the mind must be irresistibly led to the 
itter. 

Consequence, as employed in logic, is the consequence, 
node of showing the dependence which exists 
letveeen the antecedent and the consequent; 
• e. between the premises and the conclusion : 
here aretwo kinds of consequence, the mate- 
ial and the fannal. 

The material consequence*' is when the con- Material 

consequence. 

^ Eyery matmial argument may be reduced to a regular tyllo- 
Nn by tupplying the propotiition which is omitted ; e. g« (to 
l^e the example given below,) '* Diamonds are jewels;" " they 
6 therefore valuable :'' in this case a proposition is omitted, ^ 
B truth of which is so manifest, that it would, in common dis- 
Urse, be very allowable to leave it to the hearer's judgement ; 
'• ** All jewels are valuable ;" the argument, when put into a 
Aogism, i. e* when reduced to its regular logical form, will 
•ikd thus: 

" All jewels are valuable ;" 

" All diamonds are jewels :" 
therrfdfre, '* All diamonds are valuable.'* 
is reduction may seem unnecessary, because it may be urged, 
it under its other form the inference was sufficiently obvious ; 
t yet it will be of advantage to r,educe any material argument 
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Mqoent in tnf«rred iron the antecedent sdelj ' 
by the matter of l)>e argument; i. e. by the 
foree or Tmnmng attadurti la the lermt : c. p 
" DtainondA are jewebi ; tbey are therefore va- 
luable." " No brutes are human; cotuequentl; 
they are not ratumal." " Sotne plesaurea are 
allowable, for tliey are innocent" 

TliL-ybrTRo/ coiueqncnce U when the cone- 
quent if) inferred from the antecedent, from the 
form (intij of the expretgion; viz. from tbe dia- 
poflition of the teniu with respect to each 
other : e. g. 

* AH ■iriB* i* caoHMDdilils,'' 
" TcnptnoM w « niuw i" 
Ihtrrfpft, •' Tanpmncc ii eoouDcadAble." 
" Alt innoccDl Iblngi ate iHowablet" 

Om^tr; " 8oM« (4caMM« are •Uowtblt." 
The formal consequence alone is regarded in 
lo^ ; for since it depends solely on tbe ^apo- 
silioa of the terms with each other, it cannot 
' ever fail; bat the material, which depends 
only on the meaning of the terms, may fre- 
quently lead into error'. 

to ■ lyllogiitic iotm, becaoM uij tnm ma; then b« more 
euiljf deleclcd ; for an ir^iiniciit which ciaoot be redncal u 
the above npilu md logical form, caonoi be legitimate. Jut 
in the aame waj It ii often oT use to fiD up the rllipM* hi a Mtt- 
lence, in order to mc whether that lenlenee be graniiMtiML 

* For, M Aldtich obiervei, (chap. iii. f , 1 .) " Hutatia teminit, 
et aerrata eotum diiporitione, Matcrialli plenmqne falBt, Tot- 
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A syUogism is an argument in which the syUogum. 
terms are so placed with respect to each other, 
that the conclusion results necessarily from the 
premises^ from the mere force of the expres* 
mn, and without any consideration of the 
meaning of the terms themselves. 

Aldrich ^ has defined a syllogism to be. syiioipsin 

. deflned. 

" oratioy in qua posiiis quibusdam atque con- 
cessis, necesse est aUud et>emre^ prceter et jyrop- 
ter* ea, qua posita sunt atque concessa** In 
a syllogismi the truth of the premises being 
admitted, it will be impossible to deny the con- 
clusion : and even if the terms be changed, the 
inference will still hold good ; e. g. 

" All iilandA are surrounded by water ;" 
*' England is an island:" 
- therefore, " England is surrounded by water/' 

The truth of this conclusion is so apparent, 
that it needs not a proof; for the mind, when 

inilis semper obtinet." Since the material consequence de- 
peads entirely upon the power or meaning of the terms, if these 
tinas be changed, the consequence will not hold good, at least 
it will not result nec$ttarily; but in the formal consequence the 
.ioference doee retult neceturily ; and this will stand good, even 
tbongh the terms be changed, if their crder be preserred ; and ' 
^though a conclusion may be faUe^ if the terms be changed, 
yit this circumstance will arise from the falsity of one of the 
pmnises, and not from the mod» of inference ) -i. e. not from the 
/•TM efexjpremvn,, which alone is regarded in logic. 

^ See Aldrich, chap. iii. $. 1. ^ 

* ** Prstor" means that the conclusion must be dhtinct from - 
tbe premises^ and the word *' propter" signifies that the coq« 
<!lusion uecessarily results by the force of those premises. 

I 
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once convinced of the truth of the two pre- 
mbes, cannot but admit that of the conclusion 
also ; and this inference vould be equally ap- 
parent, even if tlie terms were changed, and 
any symhols were substituted in their place, 
provided that the arrangement of the terms be 
preserved ; e. g. 

Eveiy B ii A, 

Every C a B. 

tkevtf^e, Everj C U A. 

This inference is inevitable', whatever terms 
be substituted for the letters A, B, C; and it 
is to this form that all real arguments may be 
ultimately reduced, and on their conformity or 
non-conformity to it their validittf will ima- 
Tiabl;/ depetid. 



SECTION IL 

e There are many kinds of syllogism ; hut, at 
present, the simple categorical will be the only 
one treated of: the simple categorical syllogism 

' The piemiset must eillier be known to be IruB, or be prDvcd 
to be ID, befate nay inference can be draxn rrom ibem. Logic 
nnderukei 1u ascertain the validily of an argiimeat, only so Tir 
u the/oTTn of eipraiion b concerned. The premiBeB, therefore, 
(JLD all the eiamplea which may be adduced in thii trealiw,) 
will be coQBidered as hypothetic ally trne. unless where the con- 
trary i) particularly ipecified. 
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which consists of three pure categorical 
itions: the two first of which are termed 
emiseSf or antecedent^ and the third is 
the conclusion^ or consequent^. The 
ioni before it forms a part of the syllo- 
uid therefore has not been proved, is 
the question or problem^ because its 
8 as yet uncertain ; but after it has been 
.9 and forms a part of the syllogism, it is 
ger uncertain, and is then termed the 
sion : e. g. . 

on 

George the Fourth to be obeyed V' 



on i 
im. I 



conclasioD or consequent is frequently, in common con* 
I, stated hefort the premises; this may also.be observed 
authors : in such a case the antecedent is connected 
insequent by some cauvil conjunction, as, freeauM, for, 
c. : e. g. " Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs 
ingdom of heaven." " The proof which arises from 
:eption is not to be deemed occult or imaginary, htcaute 
apable of being drawn out in words, or of being con- 
I the apprehension of the reader in any other way than 
ng him to the books themselves.'* [Horae Paulins, ch. 
•.} This sentence may thus be reduced to a regular 
ic form : 

>roof which is not capable of being drawn out in words, 
iing conveyed to the apprehension of the reader in any 
ay than by sending him to the books themselves, is not 
emed occult or imaginary :" 

3 proof which arises from this perception is a proof of 
d:" 

fortt '* The proof which arises from this perception, is 
« deemed occult or imaginary." 

i2 
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Antecwlem J ,. An good kinp are to I^ obeyed." 
I the Fmuili it a good luog." 



J " GtOTge ib 



'■ Geoige the Fourth i» lo be obeyed." 



ohieMoft The object of a ayllogiam is, to prove whe- 
ther the two extremes of the question agree or 
disagree with each other ; and this cannot be 
^^ done, but by comparing eack of them with 

^^b aome one and the same third term. The fol- 
^^H lowing ruled are ttiose which are laid down in 
Aldrich's Logic'' as the syllogistic canons; viz. 
those canons on which the whole force of syllo- 
gistic reasoning Is founded. 
NyiioRiiUc 1, Qut^ eonceninnt in uno aliquo eodemque 

terlio, ea coriveniunt* inter se. 

2. Quorvm unuin cvneenit, alterum differt tm 
el eidem lertio, ea differuiit inter se : j 

e. g. " All men are liable to do wroog." I 

(1.) -lamamun;-' 
therfforf, " I am liable lo do wrong." 
AgBiB, ■' Xn science can be learned without application." 
(2.) " Logic is a science ;" 
Oierrfon, " Logic cannot be learned without application." 

" Chop. ill. {. 3. 

' Two tenni are laid lo agrte with each other, nben nothing 
eiigt* in the one that does not bUd «ist in the other, regard, of 
cifarse, being; paid to the (ilfnt in which tlie terms are uied; 
the agreement or disagreement of terms, when eiprcaed in 
logical proponlions, is not centinge-at.hm absclult: the diSertnl i 
dtgrea of their agreement or disagreement not being regarded In I 
syltegism : thuj, " Some men are philosophers." Althoujli \ 
both these terms are undistributed, yet their ngreemeot a v- j 
serted absolineli/ in the proposilioo, Hnd not coali»gtntly. I 
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3. Qn4g non eonveniuni in uno aUquo eodem^ 
,que tertioj ea non eonveniuni inter se. 

If there be two terms^ such that no third 
term can be brought forward which may agree 
with both of them, they evidently cannot have 
kny thing in common with each other ; it will 
therefore be impossible to prove that they 
agree K 

4. Quorum neutri inest quod non sit in alio, 
ea non diffenmt inter se. 

If there be any two terms which so exactly 
agree with each other, that there is not any 
idea comprised in the one which is not also 
comprised in the other, it will be impossible to 
prove that these two terms differ from each 
other; for manifestly no third term could be 
adduced with which one of these terms would 
agree, and from which the other could differ ^ 

5. Qucd nonprobantur convenire in uno aliquo 
eodemque iertio, ea non probantur convenire 

^ Thus, let there be two terms, ** men" and " plants ;'* and 
since no third term can be adduced which will agree with both 
these terms, it will consequently be impossible to prove their 
>agreement ; i. e. to prove that "Men are plants." 

' Again, let there be the two terms, " animal," and " sensitive 
being :',' there is not any idea comprised in the one which is not 
also comprised in the -other ; therefore they must entirely agree 
with each other, for in this case no third term could be adduced 
with which one of these terms would agree, aiid from which the 
other could differ. 

i3 
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inter »e. Dubilari enim potest idrttm < 
efutmodi tertium, et dubitaiio ista non tot 
litur. 

6. De qiiibus non probeUur, contenire umm 
eidem alicui terlio, cut alterum differt, ea not 
probantur differre inter ge. DuJntari enim 
potest, ulrum detur yusmodi tertium. h. e. utrum 
aUemtri itteH quod noa est in reliqtio ; et dabt- 
tatio itla noa lollitur. 

No two terms can be proved to af^e oi 
differ, unless by comparing them with sonu 
one and tlie same third term : if, therefore, m 
third term be adduced with which they anf 
proved either both to agree, or one to agrei 
witli and tbe other to differ from, it ia nsi 
proved whether they agree with or diflfer fron 
each other : for since no third term has beer 
used to compare them with, there remuns i 
doubt whether any such term can possibly \n 
adduced"'; and until this doubt be removed 
their agreement or disagreement with eacl: 
other cannot possibly be inferred. 



■ The cMcgorie* wbich ban been mentioned ahDra, (wi 
p. 34. note k,) will anist ui much in our endeHToun to find m 
Biddle terms, with which we mitj compare the eitremei of anj 
prapoeed qnestioQ : for ibe categories are those heads to whid 
we maj tefei every term according as maf twH suit our par 
pose. On this point the reader may couult Dr. Whitely, £le- 
mentt of Logic, p. 21B. 
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It is upon the two first of these rules that 
le validity of all simple categorical syllogisms 
epends : they may thus be rendered in Eng- 
sh: 

1. If anti two terms agree ttith one atid the *">« ^^ chief 
ime third term, they agree with each other. 

2. If qf two terms one agrees with the same 
ne third term from which the other differs, 
iese two terms differ from each other. 

It is upon the former of these that the va* 
dity of all affirmative conclusions depends, 
ad on the latter, of all negative: of these 
lies Dr. Whately speaks thus : ** No catego- 
cal syllogism can be faulty which does not 
iolate these canons; none correct which does°: 

■ On this passage of Dr. Whately, Mr. Bentham makes tbe 
llowmg observation : " These two axioms, thus expressed, 
e only applicable to those syllogisms in which the mean term 

universal in both premises ; for it is then only that tbe two 
Ktremes are precisely equal to the same mean.. Take, for in- 
:ance, the syllogism ' £very X is a Y, every Y is a Z, there- 
nre every X is Z.' If we prove it by the first of the above 
uoms, and say, that the two terms X and Z agree both with 
iie term Y, therefore they agree with one another, and do not 
ake into account the signs of extent, we should then be obliged 
admit the truth of the syllogism. — An X is a Y, a Z is a Y, 
berefore an X is a Z, which is evidently false, though strictly 
'■of^ormabU to Dr. Whately 's canons, of which he says 'No 
^^oricsj syllogism can be faulty, which does not violate these 
ssQons.' " — (Outline of a New System of Logic, p. 156.) Now, 
cutting aside the objection that might be raised at calling the 
'QQtence " an X is a Y, a Z is a Y, therefore an X is a Z ;" a 
y^^ogitm, when in reality it is not a syllogism at all : yet so far 
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hence on these two canons are huilt the rules 
or cautions which are to he ohserred irith re- 
spect to syllogisms, for the purpose of ascer- 

(lom thai «ntEnce being '■ nriclly cenfarmabtc to Df. Whalely'i 
UQOHS." It, in fact, u not conformablt Id them in any poiat «F 
vie» : fur in the sentence above (here is no raaaon given wblcli 
ms; leBd to a knowledge that i!ie «m« purl nf V is refeired lo 
ill the two 6nl propositions : Dr. Wbalely's firat canon sifi, 
that, " ir two tfima agree with one and tht sime Ikitd, they 
Bgiee with one anolliEr." Now, as it has been shown, nothing 
provei that this Y is ooe and ,the lame in both propoutions; 
hence it is manifest, thai the sentence which Mr. Bentham hu 
tdduccd, (and which he terms " a lyliagiim,") instead of iMii; 

at all : in 'hhort, the very fact of its not bang caaformablt to tkBt 
canon, is the only reason why it is (as Mr, Benlham lajt) 
'■ evidently false." It ma; perhaps be imngined, tbal Mr. 
Bentham was not oiiwrt Ihnt ■■ this Y could not be shown to h 
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" Every 


Xi 


y. 


and again, ' 


Every X 


sY, 



therefnre therefore 

Some A is X." Some B is X." 

■' Here it may be seen, liiat no such conclusion can pouiUj 
be drawn f^otn llie premises, as aollnng ihimi Ihut it is ihisisi. 
part of Y thai ij rtferred to iii Imlh premias." This needs no 
camment: il will be difficult to Vnovi under what head of falla- 
cies the above of Mr. Cenlham's should be classed ; it seemt, 
however, to be most nearly allied to that uf ■' error of eipres- 
«an," of which he has treated, p. 233; in which he says, 
man may err either from igtioranci, or leitfaily:" the vi^ry 
riegant compliments which he has applied to those who do err 
in either of the above vcyf, need not be transcribed he^e, u 
they can only be duly appreciated by those who read his Oal- 
linc. 
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taining whether those canons haye been strictly 
observed^ or not," p. 90. 



SECTION III. 

Rule 1. In every syllogism there are three ThntttrmM 
temM, and three only. ^^ 

For every syllogism proves some conclusion, 
viz. proves the agreement or disagreement of 
two terms; and these two terms are not proved 
to agree or differ, unless by comparing them 
with some one and the same third term : the two 
terms, therefore, and the third, make three; 
hence no syllogism can have more than three 
terms. The following sentence, therefore, is 
not a syllogism : 

" Hector slew Patroclut;" 
" Achilles slew Hector ;" 
'* Achilles slew Patroclat/' 

In .this apparent syllogism there are four 
terms*; which are as follows, " Hector," ** the 

^ If the terms of these propositions were written at fall length, 
th« utter want of oonneiion between the two premises would be 
ttofe apparent: 

" Hector was the person who slew Patroclns :" 
" Achilles was the person who slew Hector." 
These two propositions have no connexion with each other, 
bnt are two distinct and wholly unconnected assertions ; conse- 
quently no inference could be deduced from them. 
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person who slew Patroclua." " Achilles," anil 
" the person who slew Hector." 
?^?mid- ^* ^* ^^ these three tenns, (he predicate 
Mfrmi. of the conclusion is called the major term; and 
the subject of the conclusion is cidled the minor 
term,- the third term, with which the major and 
minor terms are each separately compared, ta 
called the mhldle: this term is called by Aristo- 

ttle the argument. These names were assigned, 
because in an universal affirmative proposition, 
the predicate is commonly a more extensive 
term than the subject; whence arose the names 
oi major and minor,- ao also the middle term is 
commonly in direct syllogisms (as will be seen 
hereafter) more extensive than the minor, fcut 
not so extensive as the majw : whence it re- 
ceived the name of middle. 
Thireprepo- Rule 2. In every syllogism there are three 
•jiiugiim. propositions, and only three'''. 

For there are two premises in which the ma- 
jor and minor terms are each separately com- 
pared with the middle, and there is the con- 
clusion, in which the major and minor terms 

f As there are but three terms which aie-tn be compared lO' 
gether, i. r. the major, miaor, and middle, it is manifeet, thai 
only ihrtt comparative combinalions can be made of ibrc* terms 
taken tno aod ino together; viz. ihe major wiih the middle, the 
minor frith the middle, and the minor wJlh the major; aoil 
linoe no two terms can be compared but by a propoution, beoce 
there ciddoI be more than Ihrtt piopoutions in a syllogism. 
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are compared with each other: and the two 
premises with the conclusion make three pro- 
positions. 

N. B. That premiss in which the major 
term is compared with the middle, is called the 
major premiss ; and that in which the minor is 
compared with the middle, is called the minor 
premiss. 

N. B. (1.) The major premiss is sometimes The prooosi- 
termed ** the proposition "»," and the minor "■""»p^<*"' 
is called " the assumption." 

(2») The middle term must not enter the con- 
clusion, for, in' such a case, there would not be 
any inferende drawn, since the two extremes 
of the question would not have been compared 

1 The major premiss is called *' the proposition," by way of 
eminence, because when a syllogism is in its most perfect form, 
the major premiss is generally some well-known and universal 
principle which is not likely to be disputed ', it is the minor prie- 
miss that is most liable to objection, because, generally speak- 
ing,, it is an assertion, the truth of which is asmmed, with parti- 
cular reference to the question which is to be proved, hence the 
name " assumption f* e. g. 

" All islands are surrounded by water ;" 
** England is an island :** 
therefore, " England is surrounded by water." 

In this example, the major premiss, "All islands are sur- 
rounded by water," is a well-known general truth; whereas 
"England is an island" is not a universal principle, as the 
major is, though accidentally it may be as well known; but 
yet, in order to prove thjit ** England is surrounded by water, 
it must be assumed that " it is an island. 



r 
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together; ia fact, the last proposition would 
be but a conversion of one of tbe others ; e. g. 
No f dad logiciaiu resoit (a wpliitucal argument* ;" 
Allnho ai« acqaaioud wilh tbeacieuce al reaiooiag ac- 
curately ara good logicians t" 
iKtnfrrt, " None itho retoit 10 wphislical argument! are good 

logicians." 

This is not a syUogism, for no inferCDce ia 
made; the conclusion being but the simple 
converse of the first proposition, the truth of 
wliich in no way depends upon that propor- 
tion whicli apparently is the minor premiss '. 

Rule. 3. The middle lerjn must not be ambi- 
guous. 

Tbe middle term being ambiguotu, means 
that it must not be an eqtuvocal term, which 
would admit of two moaoings ; for since in such 
a case the term would be employed in two dif- 
ferent senses in the premises, the extremes of 
the question would not be really compared 
with one and the same third term ; fbere would, 
in fact, be two distinct middle terms, viz. there 
would beyhwr lerms^ employed : e. g. 

' Aldrich obs*rv«. (chap. iii. }. 3.) " Medium non ingiHli- 
lur coDclusioDem, aliai idem per idem probaretur ; ailn<^ «« 
tutnl trii itrmini." 1 cannot see how Ihe fact of the middle 
lerai being in the condunon c«B aHcct the numkr of tbe lemu. 
for eurely in the Juo prtmiiti olons there are alwijs llirM lemii. 
There irould be what is commonly (emed " irgumentuiD Id J 
circulo;" bul would this haie inj inflaence on Ihe mmtrrof -j 

' This rule is evideutly but a hrancb of ihe first, Tor an imbi- 
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** All spirits are inflammable ;" 
** A ghost is a spirit:" 
therefore, " A ghost is inflammable*" 



The word " spirit" is here evidently used in 

different sense in each proposition^ conse- 
uently the two extremes of the conclusion are 
ot compared with the same third term. 

Rule 4. iThe middle term must be dtstri' 
\Ued: 

For if the middle term be not distributed MMdienot 

, - _ , . _ _ distributed. 

I either of the premises, the extremes of the 
mclusion will be compared with it, whep em- 
loyed only in a part of its signification ; con- 
iquently, since the two terms are each com- 
ared with a part of the middle, there is no 
iason for knowing that they have been each 

lity of the middle will, in all cases, be equivalent to employing 
middle terms ; and thus the extremes would not be com- 
red with one and the tame third, which, as was before shown, 
necessary to be done : all equivocal words will produce this 
kd of ambiguity ; e. g. 

** A club is a society of men ;" 
** A thick stick is a club :" 
therefore t ** A thick stick is a society of men." — Again : 

e following apparent argument contains four terms, because 
the ambiguity of the middle. 

' That which peculiarly characterizes man from any other 
mal, is the faculty which he possesses of roasting eggs ; for \ 

peculiar characteristic of roan is reaton, and there is reaion 
NMsting liggs." 

K 
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compared with the saiHe* part; hence one of 
the eKtremcs may have been compared with 

' Ad instancf of this fuuiIiinienlBt error mty be Touad in Mr. 
B«nlh»in's '■ Ontline of A New System of Logic," in whiet be 
objecB to Dt. Whauly'i node of Ueatia; modil propoeiliain 
and hypolheticali, in the following words : 

" With tegrud lo hjpotheticBli, proposilians B.Dtl SfllogiimB 
Dre alto, in some measure, coDfounded together in the Elenieoti. 
A hypolhetical proposition is there defined ' Iwo m more Dite- 
gatica]3 united by a copula (oi CDDJunclioa).' Amongst these 
caojuDCtioiis are the cauial. In page 86, we lesm that a sjOii- 
giam GODBislB of three categorical proposilions, united Ly i 
cauial conjunction. Alight we not, from these premiKl, dnw 
the conclusion, that a sitllogim ii a hypollittical prvprntimJ" 
(,. 156.) 

Now, 10 fac from beiog nble lo draw tuch a caacluam, the 
r«al fact is, that from such premises nn ameluaan whaUoKK 
eon pouibljf bt dmun. Mr. Beotham doei not seem to hate 
been aware that the form of such an aiganKot was Guilty, oi 
surely he nould not have asked such a question as the above : 
let ui place the proposilioos cif Ihis apparent syllogism in thtii 
clearest light, and afterwards substitute for the terms some 
symbols ; the error will Ihen be obvious : 

The argument stands thus, 

" A bypothelical proportion ii Iwo or more categoiicalf 
united by a causal conjunction;" 

" A syllogism consists of three categorical propositioas united 
by a causal conjunction t" 

thertfort, " A syllogism is a hypothetical proposition." Tbii 
may be eipressed in general terms thus : 



tberefort, " a Z is an X." 

Mr. Bentham, speaking of ihit ttryfirrm of argument, (wbicb 

he terms a syllsgiim,') observes, p. 157, that " it is teidtnll^ 

false:" but I must again quote his own words, by which it will 

appear, that although Mr. BeDlham lometimea makes use of > 
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jne part of the middle, and the' other with an- 
other part of it ; e. g. 

*'Leadia a metal;" 
" Gold is a metal :" 
ihtrrfori, " Gold is lead/' — Again ; 

** Some quadrupeds are winged -/ 
** A horse is a quadruped :' 
therefore, " A horse is winged. 

In these examples the middle term is not 
distributed^ and there are therefore, in reality, 
four terms. 

Rule 5. If the middle term be once di^^ri- one dutribu- 

•^ tionoftlie 

med^ it wiU be sufficient. Jifficienl 

For if one extreme has been compared with 
'he whole of the middle, and the other with a 
^art of it, they will, in reality, have been com- 
pared with the same term^; e. g. 

^phistical argument, he is not ignorant of the rules of logic : 
>eaking of a similar form of argument to the preceding, he 
lys, " Here it may be seen that no tuck conclusion can possibly 
r drawn from the premises, as nothing shows that it is the same 
irt of Y that is referred to in both premises," [p. 123, note.] 
ne question naturally arises from this; Why did Mr. Ben- 
lam ask " whether such a conclusion might not be drawn from 
ich premises," when he must have known that no such con- 
lusion could possibly be drawn 1 

^ The first canon is, that when two terms both agree with 
%e and the same third term, they agree with each other : now 
lis cannot be shown to be the case, unless that third term be 
ties taken in its most extensive signification ; for if one extreme 
grees with all the middle, and the other with a part of it, they 
.0 in fact agree with the same term, and therefore agree with 



MO aT.SBn.AL blxm 

"-All vahibl* knoif ledge i> worth obUimng i 

" A con*ci knowltdge uf logic u laiiublc kaa*Mft'" 

Ihertfi^i. •■ A ewitcl fcnuwWgt of iDjir ii wortli obtnmRf." 

tn this ca»v., aince one of the extremes agrees 
with the lehole of the middle, and the other 
with a. part of it, they both must entirely agree 
With thai pari of the middle ; and they tfacre- 

•Mb oUiir : tali ibii mij be thcatn by tbe tollowiog vgWHW, 
wbicli Mill Ih Irw, pmtiiiinl it be tdaiutd Uist iJw mm part of 
iht middl* i« eonpari'il wiib bolh cxticmni e. f. 
" All meUli arc fiuiblc ;" 
" Lmi) ufiuibtc;" 
thrrrfort, " Lead <■ ■ mctit." 
Now if it b« graDUd, lint ihc two cilmnri, " nuUU," ui 
" Ictd." an conpiTcd lo ihc third una " fiuible," and to tl» 
w>M pan of it, then thii eooaeqattiee maj be maurimibf n- 
tmt*4 i but thii cuiut be prmmi. nolcw the middk bt met 
liken in iti moit eticuiTc ubw, in wMcb ckk it will be mioi- 
Ttit. thai the Mni; ynrl will have been citmpaied with balh of 
the eilrtmei, ind lAii part of tbe middle may be coasidefeil a 
OIK Hngb linn, with which both the eitremei have been com- 
pared i the caw is iiimitar where otie eitreme agreei with Ui( 
unu part uf the middle from which tbe other difieri ; «. g. 
" Some men are not lophiiti ;" 
" Some men are good logiciani;" 
Oierefort, " Some good It^eiaiu are not aophiiti." 
In thi> eau the inference will be mturiaily iriu, if it be ad- 
mitted l[ial ibe Htmt clou of rain it meant in both premiiai 
but, ai befiiie, lhi> tannol he yrased, unlew Ibe middle term tit 
Slice dutrHiuied : hence the above argument* are iocorreci Id 
form, though true in (enie, i. e. mater'mily. It wu rraoi not 
coniidering tliii fact, thai Mr. Bentham so much objecli to Di. 
Whalely'i mode of proving thii rule, (Outline, p. 1S7.) Thtn 
may le lome (light ambiguity in Dr. Whalelj't loode of eipr<i- 
■ion, but bii meaning ia aufiicientty maLifeit and dear. 
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fore do, in reality, both agree with one and the 
same third tenn\ 

Rule 6. A term must not be distributed in 
the conclusion which has not been distributed in 
the premises • 

This is termed an iUicit process of the major luicitprocei 
or minor term:* arid to employ a term univer- 
sally in the conclusion, which was only par- 
tiaUy employed in the premiss, must, of course, 
be erroneous ; for the universal cannot be in- 
ferred from the particular: in fact, (as Dr» 
Whately observes, p. 92.) there would be four 
terms ; e. g. 

" Every virtuous act is worthy of commendation ;*' 
'* Profane swearing is not a virtuous act :" 
iherefaTtt ** Profane swearing is not worthy of coaimendation." 

This conclusion could not be inferred from 
such premises, for the major term is illicitly 
distributed; and thotigh the proposition may 
be true, yet its truth cannot be inferred from 
the premises: there are, in fact, two major 
terms^ instead of one ; viz. " Some act^ worthy 

^ In all perfect arguments, the middle term ought not to be 
Edore than once distributed ; this will appear more evidently 
lereafter. 

y- This rule, as well as the two preceding, may be considered 
lU branches of the Jirst ; viz. that in every syllogism there 
Qaust not be more than three terms : for an undistributed term , 
^d the same distributed, cannot be called one term : be- 
sides, to draw an inference from any term ftartially employed 
to the same term employed universally, is the same thing as in- 

k3 
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of comnettdation," and " /ill acts worthy of 
commeiuiation." 
Again : 

" AH counlKes lurraunded by lu are iaaular ;" 
" Some barren iaadi ue countries lunouaded by xi-'' 
Oiartfmt, " All bairea LdiIs are inBul-ir." 

Here is an illicit process of the minor; the 
argument is therefore false, for the same rea- 
sons as the preceding. 

Rule 7. No inference can be drawn Jrom 
negative premises. 

_■ For in this case a middle term is brought 
forward, from which both extremes diBer; and 
this fact does not atford any grounds for in- 
ferring that these two terms either agree with, 
or differ from each otlier'; e. g. 



No conclusion can be drawn from such pre- 
mises ; the extremes may either ^gree or differ, 
but these premises will not prove their agree- 
ment or disagreement. 

ferring ihe universal from the tnith of the porlicular, which is 
illicil, as has been shown above, (Partii.^. 4{) for k distri- 
buted term beais the satne proporlion to the same nndislributeii, 
as the universal to its particular. 

■ Let any two lerma both difn- from another third, these 
terms cannot be said to a^ree together; for, if so, they vODid 
both agree with the third : neither can it be inferred that Ihej 
difer from each other, for in such a case, one would agree villi 
the Ihlrd'term, and the other differ from it) ind both these 
rasea ate coalraiy to the hypothesis. 
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Rule 8. If one prenUss be negative , tfte con- ifonepremiM 
lusion must be negative. ^^« conduj 

o sion must be 

For since one premiss be negative, the other "®«*^^' 
lust (by the last rule) be affirmative ; conse- 
uently one of the extremes agrees with the 
liddle, and the other disagrees with it : hence 

must be infen'ed that they differ from each 
ther, and this disagreement cannot be . ex- 
ressed but by negation ; i. e. the conclusion 
lust be negative^; e. g. 

" No species of injustice is tolerable ;" 
" Ati imjiat law is a species of injustice :" 
ierrfore, " An unjust law is not tolerable." 

Rule 9. If the conclusion be negative, one Q/iftheconciu- 
he premises must be negative. SS mifbe 

Since the conclusion is negative, the ex- 
remes differ from each other; consequently 
me of them must have differed from the mid- 
lie, and this disagreement must have been ex- 
)ressed by a negative premiss^; e. g. 

* It should be remembered, that affirmative propositions assert 
be agreement, and negatives the disagreement, of their ex- 
remes : and since, in this case, one of the premises is negative 
ind the other affirmative, one of the extremes is asserted to 
igree with the middle, and the other to differ from it ; oonse- 
)uently it must be inferred that they differ from each, and this , 
:annot be expressed but by a negative conclusion. 

*> It was before observed, (Part ii. §, 2.) that many proposi- 
tions were apparently negative when they were not so ; this is - 
the case wl^n the negative does not really apply to the copula, 
but is, in (act, a part of one of the extremes : with such propo- 



so. 
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" No nen of gencioai faeuti 
"Engluhmea »re meo of gtnenmi biirti : " 
Iktrtfari, " EugluhnieB ile not remcmbet injorin.*' 

Rule 10. No inference cam be drawn from 
particular premisea. 

For one of tbe premises must be negative, ia ■ 
order tliat tbe middle may be distributed; con' I 
xequently the other premiss must {by Rule 7.) ' 
be affirmative: in these premises, therefore, 
(Jiily line term is distributed, which must be 
the middle : but since (owing to the negati« 
premiss) the conclusion must be negative, the 
major term will be distributed in the conclu- 
iion, which was not distributed m the premises! I 
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" Many who read matheruatics do not understand optics :" 
. thertfore, " Mauj who read mathematics are not complete ma- 
thematicians." 
In this ease, as before, the minor premiss appears to be DCgatite, 
though in reality it is affitmative ; hence, in looking for nega- 

gaiive, or only apparently such; in which latter case Ihej mij 
b« likely lo lead inio error. 
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lonsequently there will be an UUcit process of 
he major*^; e. g. 



" Some brave men are not good officers ;" 
" Some Englishmen are good officers :" 
\erefbrB, '* Some Englishmen are not brave men." 

In this example there is an illicit process of 
he major term. 
Rule 11. If one of the premises be parti* ifonepremiM 

, , be particular, 

ular, the conclusion must be particular. th/concio- 

' • * ston most be 

The fault of drawing an universal conclu- *^' 
[on^ when one of the premises is particular, 
ill be an illicit process of the minor term, as 
ill be evident from the three following exam- 
les**: 



^ This rule, with respect to particular premises, is only a 
anch of some preceding ones : thus, if the premises were 
)th particular affirmative, they inrould err against the fourth 
le, for the middle term would not be distributed ; e. g. 

** Some sciences are worth knowing ;** 

" Some arts are worth knowing:". 
therrfare, " Some arts are sciences." 

ere the middle being undistributed, no conclusion can cor- 
ctly be drawn. Again^ 

** Some men are not good logicians ;" 

" Some sophists are not good logicians." 

From such premises no inference can be drawn, (by Rule 7.) 

r they are both negative : — again, if these premises be taken, 

le negative and the other affirmative, there would be an illicit 

ocess of the major, as is shown in the text : hence, in all cases 

particular premises, there must be a violation of either Rules 

6, or 7. 

* Three classes of premises may be formed, of which one is 
urticular, viz. AI, £1, and AO, (for £0 cannot be correct by 



r 
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" All ni«ful Inraing is pniicworlb; j" 

" Same poetry is not ptaucvorlh; :" 
ihtrtfare, " No pootry ii useful leitbing," — AgUD ; 
" All metetui »re vapoun ;" 
" Some tuminou) bodiei are lapoun ; " 
thlrt^or^,•^ All lumlDOUt bodica ore meteors." — Again; 
" No woilu of human ioventioD are p«ifecl ;" 
" Some madiiaea are works of human invention;" 
ihertfor; " No machinei are peifcit." 

Rule 12, A particular conclusion may be 
dramn/rom uoirfrsal premises. 

Whenever an universal conclusion can be 
drawn from universal premises, it will of course 
be allowable to infer a particular ; for the truth 
of the particular may be inferred from that of 
the universal : but it will not, in ail cases, be 
possible to infer an universal conclusion from 
two universal premises, and in such a case the 
conclusion must be particular ; e. g. 



Rule T.) In ihe Sim case, it is manifest, that only one term nill 
he dislrihuted, which must be the middle : hence no lenn must 
be distributed in the cooclusion j therefore the conclusion must 
be particular affirmative. Again, in the secood case (vie. El) 
two terms are disltibuted, whereof one must be the middle; 
therefore oni only must be distributed in the cooclusioo : but the 
conclusion must be negative, (because of the negative premiss,) 
and. io order lo distribute but one lerm, it must be paylicaLir 
negative. The last case (vii. AO) may be proved exactly in ihe 
same way as the second, and the conclusion in this case also 
must be a piiriiVular negative. I'his eleventh rule, therefore, a 
but a branch of the sixth : for if an universal conclusina be 
drawn from one particular premiss, there will be an illicit process 
of the minor. 
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The above twelve rules are comprised in the 
following four lines, in order to assist the me- 
mory : 

" DiitriboM TPFdium ; nee ijuarllis termlmia adiit :" 
" Utraque nee pnemiua negani, ne'e panicularia :" 
" !^ecle)ur partem conclasio deleriDiem:" 
" Etnon distribaat, am cum prsmiisa, negelteK." 

It is obvious that the number of these rules 
may he very much lessened; e. g, the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth, are contained under 
the first: so that these rules may all be com- 
prised under the five following: 

1. Tltere must not be more than three termn 
m any syltogiBm. This rule includes Rules 1, 
3, 4, 5,6, 10, and 11. 

S. In every syllogixm ikere are but thrtt 
propositions. 

3. The premises must not be both negative. 

4. If one premiss be negative, the conclu- 
sion must be so, and vice versa. This includes 
Rules 8 and 9. 

5. A particular conclusion may he deduced 
frotn unirersal premises''. 

•■ All virtuuua acts are Ihe deeds of good men j" 
■■ The deeds of gocni meu are noi wicked deeils " 
therefoTe, " Srme wicked deeds are not viilUDUi acta." 

Iq Ihe above syllogisms Ihe conclnsiora ought to be univenttllj 
drawn; the particuliir conclndoBS are theiefore inacciulUr 
(hough not faulty. 

E See Aldricli, chap. iii. j. 3. 

I" In eoinining a Byllogism, ia order to lee whether il ^ 
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SECTION IV. 

y the above-mentioned rulea^ it may be de- 
ined how many moods may be formed by 
as. of the four propositions A| £, Ij Oj so 
s be useful for syllogism. 
mood is defined to be ** legitima determina- 
propositionum secundum quantitatem et 
Ltatem*." When the three propositions of 
Uogism are designated in their proper 
r^ according to their qua$iiity and qua&iif, 
is declaring the mood of the syllogism; e. g. 

" Every bad habit should be avoided '" 
" Nothing that should be avoided is commendable :" 
ire, '* No commendable thing^ is a bad habit." 

Ills syllogism is said to be in the mood 



Zt9 



i there axe four propositions, which are The number 

, r^ •^'*m of moods. 

in syllogism, viz. A, E, I, O, mi^^aa any 



; or iiot« vFe most apply to these twelve nile», for no syllo- 
an, infirm, be incorrect, which does not violate any one 
e. The following order will perhaps be found to be the 
mvenient for applying them. (1.) Count the terms and 
itions. (2.) Look to the distribution of the middle. (3.) 
processes. (4.) Apply the three rules concerning nega- 
ic. Rules 7, 8, and 9* Lastly, see whether the conclusion 
eular, when the universal might have been inferred ac- 
: to Rtil6 12. 
iJAdiAA, chap. iii. j, 4. 

L 
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three of these, when combined. Form a mooc 
it may thus be proved, that the whole numbi 
of permutations, which can possibly be forme 
will be sixlff-^otir*' : for each of these four pr 
positions may be used as a major premiss, u 
each of these major premises will admit of fa 
different minors, (viz. A, E, I, or O,) therefo 
there may be formed four times four, or n 
teen pairs of premises : bo also every pair 
premises may have four different conclusioi 
{viz. A, E, I, or O,) therefore the number 
moods which can possibly be formed from tl 
four different propositions, will be four tin 
sixteen, or sixty-four. 

, Of all these sixty-four moods, it is maiufi 
L fact the greater part, will < 
against some one or more of the ahove-mt 
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tioned rules ^; e. g. AAO, which errs against 
the ninth, and OOE, which violates the sixth, 
seventh, tenth, and eleventh ; and by an exa- 
mination of all the moods, it will be found that 
out of the sixty-four, there will remain but 
eleven which will be useful for syllogism, viz. 
AAA, AAI, AEE, AEO, All, AOO, EAE, 
EAO, EIO, lAI, OAO. Aldrich has given 
lEO, as one of the moods, ** ad syllogismum 
uikOes^:" Dr. Whately has also given it as one of 
the moods ** which can be used in a legitimate 
syllogism "z** but this mood must be necessarily 
and essentially faulty, and never can be used 
in any legitimate syllogism ; for the major term 
will be distributed in the negative conclusion, 
which was not distributed in the major premiss, 
which is a particular affirmative, and does not 

1 By Rule 7. Sixteen are excluded, for having both premises 
negative. 

By Rule 8. Twelve are excluded, for having affirmative con- 
dnsions, with a negative premiss. 

By Bole 9. Four are excluded, for having negative conclu- 
sions, without any negative premiss. 

By Rule 10. Twelve are excluded, for having both premises 
particular. 

By Rule 11. Eight are excluded, for having universal conclu- 
sioDS, with a particular premiss. 

There is also one excluded by the^sixth rule, for having an 
Ulicit process of the major term, viz. I£0. [See the end of this 
*<cction.] 

^ See Aldrich, chap. iii. $. 4. 

■ • Elements of Logic, p. 95. 

l2 
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distribute any term; consequently, with such a 
mood a« lEO, tbere must in all cases be an illi- 
cit process of the m^jor*. 

SECTION V. 

i^Biiinar Tbe figure of a syllogism depcniis upon the 
situation of the middle term, with reference to 
tlie extremes of the question; (i. e. the major 
and the miuor lenm.) 

iiflium. There are only_/<wr fibres; for since there 
are but three terms to be compared together in 

^B a syllogism, and the middle term is confined hi 
the premises, it is miinifest, that the middle 
could not be placed in more iYiBufour different 
situations with respect to the major and minor 
terms. , , 

It lipiR. In tbe first figure, the middle term is the I 
subject of the major premiss, and the predicate I 
of the minor. I 



° Thiu the followiDg u^Dwnt ii iDcorreet : 

" Some le&rned men arc much addicted to prejudice l" 

" None who aie much addicted lo prejudice are men of powcr- 
tulmind.:" 

thtrefore, " Some m«n of powerful minds are not learned." 
For in ihii apparent gjllogiun, there ii an illicit procoi li 
the major term, " learned:" and thia muit be the cbk, bownei 
tiie Older of the lermi of the arguaieDt be ebuged, j'a. in trfj 
figure : hence this mood it neceuarily and eawmtiiilly incorrect. 
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In . tbe ^le^ond figiire » the middle term is the second figure. 
predicate of both premiaeg. 

In the third figure, the middle term ia the ThMftgora. 
nd^ect of both premises. 

In the/oi^rtf figure, the middle term is the Fourth figure. 
predicate of the major premiss, and the $u^eet. 
of the minor p. 

Jt is to be remembered, that, of the pre- order of the 

premites. 

miseS| the major premiss ought properly to be 
placed J^^, and the minor second; for other- 
vise the Jirst figure might appear to be the 
fouHhy and the fourth might be taken for the - 
first. The major premiss is that in which the 
Qajor term is compared with the middle, 
therever it happens to be placed; so the 



P For the sake of illustrating the different positions of the 
lidAe term, with respect to the extremes, the following syllo- 
Ipm is givtn with its terms disposed according to all the figmes. 

1st Fig. /' No sophists are logicians;" 
" Some men are sophists i* 
" Some men are not logicians." 

2nd fig. f* No logicians are sophists \** 
'* Some men are sophists ;" 
" Some men are not logicians." 

3rd Fig. " No sophists are logicians;" 
" 3qid9 sophists are men ;" 
" Some men are not logicians.' 

4th Fig. " Np logicians are sophists ;" 
'* Some sophists are men ;" 
Some qaen are i^ot logicians.' 

l3 
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minor is that which contains the minor term, 
whether it cotaes^rst or second. 

The fcUowing scheme presents, at one view, 
the four different figures; in which A repre- 
sents the major term, C the minor, and B the 
middle : 



Isi Fig. 


lodFig. 


3rd Fig. 


4tbFig 


B, A. 


A.B. 


B. A. 


A.B. 


C,B. 


C, B. 


B.C. 


B.C. 


C.A. 


C.A. 


C, A. 


C.A. 



In this scheme, the terms of the propomdona 
ue only denoted, without stating their qwa*- 
tity or quality'*. 

Of these figures, each contains six moods, 
which will not violate any of the twelve nilea 
given above; it is obvious, therefore, that the 
game mood must be allowable in different 
figures; e. g, lAI, and AAl, in the third and 
fourth figures, and EAE, EIO, in the first and 
second, with many others, so also it may be 
found, by examination, that a mood, which will 
be allowable in one figure, will violate some 
rule if used in another ; thus AAA is allow- 
able in the first figure, but if it were uaed in 

1 By meaas of thii acheme, it will be easy to dbcover in what 
figuia any syllagiun may be, as well U ID make a syllogina in 
any particular figure, by delermtDing Ihe (juarilily and quality 
of the difTerent piopositians, and by uking care oot toviolile 
any otie of the twelve rules given in the last lectiaa. 
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he- third or faurih, the result would be an illi- 

nt process of the- minor'. Although each NameieM 

moods. 

igure admits of six moods^ yet several of these 
ure useless, inasmuch as their conclusions are 
oarticular, when the universal might have been 
inferred : e. g. EAO, in the^rf^ figure. - ^ 

** Nothing which belongs to man is perfect ;" 
" Every art is that which belongs to man :" 
itnee, *' Sonu art is not perfect." 

Here an universal conclusion might have 
been inferred; therefore the particular (though 
iralid) is Useless and inaccurate. Of these 
tnoods there are' five in number, out of the 
!rwenty-four, which may be used in all the 
Bgures; for the nineteen, which remain, (ex- 
duding these five,) certain names have been 
brmed by logicians, which serve to denote the 
mood and figure; for, as it was before ob- 
served, the same mood (without regarding the 
figure') is used in different figures, hence the 

« 

' Thus, in the third figure, 

" All felons are thieves ;" 
*' All felons are amenable to the law :" 
ihtrrfare, ** All who are amenable to the law are thieves." 

Again, in ,the fourth figure, 

*< All thieves are felons ;" 
<* All felons are amenable to the law :" 
th^refare, *' All who are amenable to the law are thieves." 

In both these examples, it will be seen that there is an illicit 
process of the minor term. 
* Thus, AAI, lAI, and £A0, are allowable in the third and 
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voweU, wbich denote the mootl, would ooft* 
alose poiDt out the figure. The foUowingi* 
lines denote the mooda n^likh are ueed ioi | 
the four figures, signified by their respectin' 



I (Fig. I.) BArbArA, CElArEm, DAtU, F&IO qae 
(Tig. 3.) CEtAiE, CAmEitiEj, FEsltaO. BAiOkO, 

(Fig. 3.) Tertii DArAplT, DIiAmb, DAlIiI, fKlAptOwd 
BOkAKiO, FEiltOa h*b«l : quaiu ioniptr iddU, ^ 

(Fig. 4.) 3rAinAo<Ip, CAmEjiEi. DlnArU, FElAfOg 
PiEtltOn. 



J 



i 

In the above lines, the l/iree vowels deoolc 
the mood; i. e. the propositions of which tlw 
sjrllogism consists: the other letters serve to 
show the figure, as well as b^g of other nse^J 
as will be siiown hereafter. The five' moods, 
whose conclusions are particular, token tkeg 
might hate been unicersal, have not any names 
affixed to them; for, in a strict argument, tfaey 

fonitb, >Di] EIO in all ibc iguns i heaix il would be impoHiblc 
to detieDatc tbt paiticnUi figure bji BeDtjoning iha «eb aih. 
which conMitDle ihe mood ; boidcs, ihete itainet ire oT ptax 
am in rtdacium, u will be (eeo bsufiei. 

cooUin > uameleu mood updet ii; and noce ibue cuaMbc 
mote ihan^K moodi. iu whicb aa aoiveraa) CDOclatioB ru bt 
infertei] from DoivertaJ prenusci; (vii. Baibara. CeUieai,Cc- 
nre, Camemci, and Cameaes,) heiice iL ii (4>irioiu, Ihat ihcn 
cannot be loore than^'H oameieu ttuxkU; vii, one under etc^. | 
AAI and EAO in the finl figuit, EAO and A£0 in ibt «- 
ccnd, and .AEO in the fnarlh, , 
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are not considered as accurate^ and thiey are 
certainly of no practical use. 



SECTION VI. 

From the first and second of the syllogistic The Ant 
canons, it follows that these twenty-fotir moods cfilmt. 
are conclusive ; but of all the four figures the 
first is the most evident; for it is the dbs ws si 
and most natural, and to it Aristotle's '' Mt^ 
tmn de Onmi ei Nulhf" is immediately appB- 
cable. 

The axiom which the schoolmen term the jt^^ Dictum 
'' Dicium de Onmi et Nulh;' is that test which n.u?"' "" 
may ultimately be applied to all legitimate 
arguments; and by their conformity or non-^ 
eonformity to it, their validity will in all oasea 
depend. It is thus explained by Aldrich^ 
'' Quod pTdsdioaiur wuversatUer de aUof (i* e^ 
de termino distributor sive cjffirmative, sive ne^ 
gative, pradioat^ similiter de omnibus sub eo 
contentisi^ viz. *^ That which is predicated of 
a term distributed, whether qffirmatively. or ne- 
gativelff, may, in Hie manner, be predicated of 
99erjf thing amtained under it.** There needs An axiom. 
no proof to establish the truth of this rule, for 

• Chap. uL f, 6. 
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it u KlT-endent, sod may therefore be juetlj 
termed an axiom. 

The four moods of the first figure, viz. Sar- 
bara, CelareiU, Darii, and Ferio, are, lutder 
th^r present form, immediate!; applicable to 
thW dictum; e. g. 

" A good king ihoold be abtjc4 hy b* mbjecu i" 
" George the Fourtli i) a piod kiog ." 
OirrrJ'trt, " G«org«lh« Fouith tbould be obt^ed b; hu ■ohjccti.'' 

Id this Eyilogtsm*, the major term is predi- 
ctited of the middle dtslribuled, consequently 
(by the above axiom) the major can be {dedi- 
cated of any term which the middle contaiiu ; 
(Le. of which the middle can be predicated;) 
but in the minor premiss, ihe middle term is 
predicated of the minor, consequently the 
major may be predicated of the minor : thus 
the dictum of Aristotle is immediately appli- 
cable to all the four moods of the first figure; 
and this circumstance depends solely on the 

■ The cue i* exactly limiUr whece the concliuuHi it mgt- 



thetefate, " Vou caaoat serve two maiteri." 

Here Ihe major leim is negatittly piedicaled of tbe middJe 
diitribuLedi Lherefure it can be nigatively predicated of an; 
term compiebeaded by thai middle ; but in the mioor pniiUB 
it ii aliened, that the miaoi ii comprebeoded under the middle; 
beoce the major can be mgaliitty predicated of tbe moot. 
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(osition of the middle term, with respect to the 
najor and minor; in other words, upon the 
Igurey whence the moods of this figure were 
ermed by Aristotle, ** the peifeci moods;** be-Theperfect 
tause they do not require any change in order 
o make their conclu8ion9 more evident^: the 
ichoolmen called them, 'f the cUreci moods;** 
[>ecause their conclusions can be directly in- 
ferred from the premises. 

The moods of the second, third, and fourth 
figures, are, (owing to the position of the middle 
term,) not so evident as those of the first; for 
Aristotle*s dictum cannot be immediately ap- 
plied; though ultimately this may be efiected; 
and when this is done, the syllogism is said to 
be reduced^ i. e. brought into the form of the 
first figure. It is on this account that these 
moods were termed "imperfect** and " in-Theimperfeo 

'- moods. 

direct ;** for the dictum cannot be immediately 
applied to them without their undergoing some 
change in the order of their terms ; i. e. with- 
out arranging those terms in such a manner 
that the moods, instead of being in the second, 
third, or fourth figures, are changed into the 
first; and when this is effected, these moods 

• ' They are alio called '* perfect/' because nothing more is tm- 
^M in the premises, than is necessary to prove the conclusion, 
'^rhich ia not the case with the other moods, which are therefore 
^•nned ** imperfect." 



1 
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kte said to be " perfici" " rerocare^ ot " re- 
duel *." 

Reduction may therefore be defined, " the 
changing of any imperfect mood, and bringing 
it into the more perfect form of the first figure:" 
so that the necessity of the inference may be- 
come more apparent, 
i: There are two kinds of reduction; tiz. o*- 
tensive reduction, and reductio ad imposti' 
6ile. 

Ostemtee reduction is the direct mode* of 
proof; viz. it shows that the conclusion is trat, 
by changing the order of the terms of the t^ 
duced syltogisni, and drawing from them eidiM 

• See Aldriol, cfaap. iii- ^ 6. 

= There are two modes by which ill conclusions niaj b« 
pioved, vii. Ihe Unci and the indirect. The direct made ii 
where the origina] eoncluaioQ is shawE to be true, by placii^ 
thrne principles ( fruoi which it ia deduced) iu sucli a. invmei 
lha.t the concluiion results rroiu them necenarilii ; so that da 
Diiud csunot but immedintely iilmit the truth of the concluuoii, 
after having admitted the truth of Ihe preaiiies. The oidintl 
mo4e i> that in which the caucluiion is ouumsd to btfaiii, lud 
then showing thai from this assumption some palpable absurdii; 
must result ; the necessary consequence of this is, that the la- 
ituBfSioa must be folic: hence the conclnsioa (nhich was pre 
firrmi assumed false) must in reality be true. The latler o( 
these modes generally strikes the student's mind most forcibljv 
and is in most cases the easiest. Thus, in order la prove an; I 
rule, the best way is (o vielate the rule, and trace the conse- 
quenies of such violation to their source : the result will then | 
became apparent, and the validity of the rule will be eiti- 
blished. 
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the same conclusion as before^ or the converse 
of it. 

It is obvious^ that in ostensively reducing a 
syllogism we must not introduce any terms dif- 
ferent from those in the reduced syllogism^ nor 
any new proposition : all that we have granted 
to us is, that the premises of the syllogism, which 
we wish to reduce, are true ; hence we may, of 
course, transpose them, or convert them iUatively; 
(for if any proposition be granted truCf it is allow- 
able [see Part ii. §. 5.] to infer the truth of its 
converse:) and it is by making use of this liberty, 
when necessary, that all imperfect syllogisms 
may be ostensively reduced ^ It was principally use of tiie 
for tills purpose that the names were invented moods. 

b Although reductio ad impossibile is most commonly em- 
ployed for the two moods Barako and Bokardo; yet both of these 
iQOods may be reduced ostensively, by making use of conversion 
by contraposition; in which case Baroko will be reduced to 
Ferio, and Bokardo to Darii, (See Part ii. §. 5.) thus, let an 
example be taken in Baroko : 

** Every virtuous act is worthy of commendatioo f* 
" Some human acts are not worthy of commendation : 
" Some human acts are not virtuous." 

This syllogism may be reduced to Fe^io, by converting the major 
premiss, by contraposition, thus : 

** An-act-which-is-not-worthy-of-commendation is not a vir- 
tuous act j" 
" Some human acts are not-worthy-of-commeodation :*' 
*' Some human acts are not virtuous." 

Thus also Bokardo may be reduced to Barii, by transposing the 
premises and employing conversion by contrsposition. 

M 
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to all the different moods ; and in each of those 
names it must be remembered, that the three 
vowels denote (us was before remarked) the 
mood : the initial consonants, viz. B, C, D, F, 
show to what mood in the first figure the syllo- 
gism ia to be reduced ; i. e. tfiat mood whote 
iaillal coiuonant is the same. The letters S 
and P denote that tVose propositions to which 
they are (iffixed must be converted either sim- 
fAij (S) or per accidens (P): M denotes that 
the premises must be transposed, and K shows 
(liut the syllogism must be reduced by redticiio 
ad vmpQSiibile, which will be explained here- 
wbIb »[ ufiter. These rules being borne in mind, the 
reduction of a syllogism is a mere mechanical 

CAm " Every man of lense is niuioua to gaio useful inforoii- 
Ks " No Idle roao is antiout to gain useful information :" 

In this syllogism, m shows that we must trans- 
pose the premises, and s denotes the simple 
conversion of both the minor premiss and the 
conclusion; and if these things be done, the 

'■ It must be remembered thai these letters are intended to 
apply lo the vowels wliicli /irectdt, and not to those which /offnu 
them : thus, in Datiii the minor premiss is to be simply con- 
verted, and nnl the conolniion; and in like manner with all the 
other moods : so also the letter k applies to the preceding vowel 
in Uaroko and Bokardo, and net to the vonel that follows it. 



I ■' 
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syllogism will be found to be in the first figure^ 
and in the mood Celarent, as the letter e in Ca- 
mestres denotes^. 

C£ *' No person who is anxious to gain useful infonna- 
tion is an idle man ;" 

lA " Every man of sense is anxious to gain useful in- 
formation :" 

r£nt " No man of sense is an idle man." 

Again, Disams may be.reduced to Dariif thus : 

DIs *' Some musicians are mad;" 
. Am *' All musicians are men :" 
Is " Some men are mad." 

DA " All musicians are men ;*^ ' 

rl " Some mad beings are musicians :" 

I " Some mad beings are men." 

In these two examples, the simple converse 
of the original conclusion is shown to be true 

<* All imperfect pioods, although their conclusions are true^ 
are forced to imply more than they express in their premises, in 
otdii to prove the necessity of their conclusions : thus, in Feri* 
son, e. g. 

** No Mahometans are Christiams ;" 

" Some Mahometams are men of good understanding :" 
therefore, ** Some men of good understanding are not Chris- 



tiaos." 



In order to prove this conclusion true, it will be necessary to 
convert the minor premiss simply, thus : 

** No Mahometans are Christians ;" 
" Some men of good understanding are Mahometans :" 
therefore, ** Some men of good understanding are not Christians." 

This syllogism, which is in the first figure, viz. JPerto, may be 
immediately applied to the ** dictum de omni et nullo," and its 
eonclusion is therefore correctly inferred ; but the simple con- 
verge of the minor was implied (though not expressed) in the ori« 
ginal syllogism. 

m2 
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by applving it to the dictum of Aristotle, vis. 
by reducing ibe ongiaa] syllogism to the first 
figure ; and since the converse of iH cODclusioa 
id shown to be true, the tnith of the original 
conclusion itself may be impSrtt'. 
' The process of redaclio ad imposslbile is as 
follows : in the two moods, to wbich it is usually 
applied, (viz. Barotco and Bokardo.) substitute 
the contradictory of the conclusion for the par- 
ticular negative premiss : and from the two 
universal affirmative premises thus formed, 
draw a conclusion in Barhara. This conclu- 
sion will be false, because it will contradict a 
premiss which was hypothettcally true, conte- 
quently it may be inferred that the contradic- 
tory of the original conclusion must he Jhbc, 
and therefore the conclusion itself must have 
been true: this will be more fully treated of in 
the next section. 

' Again, Came nei maybe reduced to Celarent, by lrans[H«iiig 
the premises, and simply cnnveiling the coaclusion, thus, e.g. 

" Nothing ihat is worth learning is of no value ;" 
iherefort, "That whic;! is of no value is not a useful ait :" 
reduced thus to CeUrenl : 

" Nolliiag that is worth learning is of no value ;" 
■' All useful arts ate vrorth learning;" 
ihtnjore, " No useful arts are of no value." 
And, unte, thai whenever the premises of any syllogism ate 
troDsposed in ila reduction, the coaclusiun must necessarily be 
converted i for since the major prsmtss is made the minor, lO 
also the major ierm must be made the minor. 
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SECTION VII. 

The validity of ostensive reduction is mani- JJ^^^JSJ^^^ 
fest ; for the premises of the syllogism being '^*^^<=**°"- 
hypothetically true^ they must be equally true 
when either transposed or illatively converted^; 

' In order to reduce Bramaniip osteruively it is necessary to 
convert the conclusion accidentally, e. g. 

" All true patriots have their country's welfare at heart ;" 

" All who have their country's welfare at heart are friends 
to religion :" 
thtrrfore, ** Some friends to religion are true patriots." 
This syllogism, which is Bramantip, may thus be reduced to 
Barbara : 

" All who have their country's welfare at heart are friends 
to religion ;" 

" All true patriots have their country's welfare at heart :" 
therrfore, ** All true patriots are friends to religion." 

The reason why in this mood the conclusion (I) may be acci- 
(Untally converted is, that the major term has been dittrUnited in 
the major premiss, and therefore is distributable in the conclusion : 
although, owing to the figure, it cannot be distributed. It has 
been laid down, (in Rule 6, $. 3. of this Part,) that '' a term must 
not be distributed in the conclusion, if it has not been distributed 
in its premiss;" and it should be remembered also, that " a term 
ought not to be undistribtited in the conclusion, if it has been dis- 
tributed in its premiss :" not that there will be any incorrectness 
in the syllogism, if the term be undistributed in the conclusion ; 
but such a mode of argument is very inaccurate and unscientific ; 
for (in the case of Bramantip) more is assumed with respect to 
the major term in the premises than can possibly be inferred in 
the conclusion \ consequently this mood is the worst of all the 
moods, it being the only one in which this inaccuracy occurs. 
It may be observed, that when, from accidental circumstances, it 

m3 
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and the conclusion of the syllogism, wkea re- 
duced, is either the same as the original one, 
or is only its illative converse; and in the latter 
case it is obvions that the truth of the original 
conclusion may be inferred from the truth of 
its converse, which is the conclusion of the 
syllogism when reduced: hence this reduction 
ia termed " ostensive," because it shows direvthj 
that the original conclusion ia true ; e. g. 

CA " All men are Ibble W erf ;" 

mE " No being who is liable to err is perfect :" 

nEs " Nn perfect b*ing a a msn." 

Tbis syllogism, which is in the fourth figure, 
may be reduced to the first, by transposing the 
premises, and simply converting the conclusion, 

thus : 

CE " No being who is liable to err is perfect ;" 
IA " All men are liable to err :" 
rEnt •■ No man is perfect," 

is known that ibe predicate of I is distrihutable, it follows llial 

sucb cEises, I may be convened botli siinpfi/ and -per accidtnt; 
and such conversino will, under these circumstances, be illetke. 
la the same manner it lias been shown (p. HO. note f.) that in 
impmciliU matter, may be convened both limply and per acci- 
dtns. It must not, however, be supposed ibat the eotielaikn, 
which is drawn from two univcissl atfirmative propositions, «i1l 
' in off cases be in neeessarif matter, because it is so in Bramantip ; 
for in Darapti the matter of the conclusion is generally ronlin- 
gtnt, though in Btamantip it is invariably neceuary ; but this 
depends, as was shown before, on the distribution of liie major 
term ia its premiss, and not because both the premises are uni- 
versal affirmative. 
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In the first figure, the simple converse of the 
cnriginal conclusion is shown to be true ; hence 
it may be inferred that the original conclusion 
itself must likewise be true* 

Reductio ad impossibile is the indirect mode or reductip 

-c ad imposti- 

of proof; which is, to admit the falsity of a ^"** ' 
conchision, and show that by arguing from 
such falsity, an absurdity or impossibility will 
result : this mode of reduction is not usually 
applied to any moods, except Baroko and Bo- 
kardo, but it must not therefore be supposed 
that it is not equally applicable to any others; 
foil, in fa<it, aU moods may be reduced by re- au moods 

' ' '' •' may be thus 

ductio ad impossibile, as well as ostensively *. '^««<*- 

^ Since there are two modes of reduction, viz. o%teiuive and 
(id impossibile, and as it has been shown that every mood may be 
reduced by ostentive reduction, it may not perhaps be uninterest- 
ing to observe, how the reduotio ad impossibile may also be ap- , 
plied to all the moods, although it is generally employed for 
Baroko and Bokardo only : the process of reductio ad impossibile 
s to assume the conclusion to be false, and then trace the con- 
Me4[|Qence of this assumption ; which will, in all cases, be some 
^IpAble absurdity, 'thus let a case be taken in Ferison : 
"No men of bad principles are to be trusted ;** 
*' Some tnen of bad principles are pleasant Companions :" 
■hirrfort^ " Some pleasant companions are not to be trusted." 

This syllogiMn may thus be reduced to Darii, by employing 
'«duetio kd impossibile : 

** All pleasiint companions ate to be trusted ;" 
" Some men of bad principles are pleasant companions :*' 
th^Tifore, ** Some men of bad principlies ate to be irusted.'' 

In this reduc^on the conclusion was assumed to he false, and 
its eoatrtdictery was therefore assumed to be true ; and from this 
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u nitditir. The validity of reductio ad iti^)ossibile td 
be Bhonrn thus: Every conclueion must 

coolndiclai;, united to thi origiiuJ mimr piemiw, > new o 
duioD KU dnwD in Dtirii : Ihii cwidiuion ii mMufntlj/a 
bMtuw it contradict! the origiaal major preniin, comequei 
(m u the cue in B&roko or Bokiirdo) it most neceuarily foli 
that the eontiadiclorj of the orifioal condiwoD (whicb wh 
lumed true) ii ia reality /atuj heoce the origiiul coneluiioil 
self mnit be tru«. 

If itdnctio «d M»poiubile be employed far all the diSei 
moodi, it will be foiuid that in thii maaner all their conclun 
ma; be ihowalabe true; for the new coDclituon will either c 
tradict an original premia, or elie xnne propoiition, the tmtl 
■hich ii deducible from that premiu ; luch u the pariiet 
contained b; it, or iti limpU or acddtnial cooveree ; thui in 

" No unjuit act ii commeadabte ;" 
" Everj commendalile act d«aervea reward :" 
thiTtfort, " Some act deserving of reward ii not an unjnil u 
ft maj be ihown that thi« conclwion cannot be/otw, bj 
dncing it to Barbara, thus : 

" Ewiy act deserving of reward ii an nnjtutacti" 
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either true or false: let it be assumed to 
be false ^ then its contradictory must be true^ 
let, therefore^ its contradictory be taken as a 
new premiss, and to it let one of the original 
premises be joined; place these premises in 
such a manner that the middle term may stand 
as in the first figure ; then draw the conclusion 
from them ; and it will be found that this new 
conclusion wiU contradict an original premiss ^ 

make bimielf perfectly acquainted with the different figures, and 
the manner of proving a conclusion true, by reducing it to the 
first figure, at the same time applying the rules of contradictory 
opposition. In order to render this easy, the names of the moods 
have been altered in the following lines, in which the letter k 
(as before) denotes that the contradictory of the conclusion must 
be substituted for that premiss which precedes it; the initial 
letter showing to what mood in the first figure the syllogism 
must be reduced : 

Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferioque prioris ; 
Ferake, Dathleke, Celiko, Baroko secundae ; 
Tertia Cankari, Cikali, Fakiri, Beckaro, 
Bokardo, Dekilon habet ; quarta insuper addit 
Clakanti, Daleke, Cilkari, Belkaro, Dekiron. 

It is not intended that reductio ad impossibile should, in 
practice, be ever employed for the reduction of moods, but 
merely to show that every mood may be reduced both osten- 
nvely and by reductio ad impotsibile ; viz. that both the direct 
and indirect mode of proof may be applied to every syllogism. 

^ In the two moods, Baroko and Bokardo, for which reductio 
ad impossibile is usually employed, the new conclusion contra- 
dicts an original premiss, but if this reduction be used for any 
of the other moods, it will be found, as was observed in the last 
note, that the new conclusion will not always contradict an ori- 
ginal premiss, but sometimes a proposition, the truth of which is 
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which was granted true ; oonseqsetitly the w 
conclusion iniLst \tefaUe; now, as the form tS 
the argument is correct, the error must lie is 
one of the premises ; and it t5 maniEest vhich 
one of the preiin»es it ntist be, for one of tiiem 
ia an original ono, which was hjrpotheticaUf 
true, therefore the oew premiss, which wai 
lusumed to be true, must, in reality, he/alte: 
viz. the coairoitictory of the oiigina) conclusiuii 
has been proved to be/aUe, therefore theon- 
/final conclutimt itself tmat be true; e. g. 

BAr " Every wiit did U coDiCated ;" 



Tbii Hyllogism may thiu be reduced to Bw- 
bara: 



Ihertfnif, " Kvery nun is conleDled," 

This conclusion is manifestly ya&e, because 
it ia the contradictory of the original minor' 

dtducible horn an original premin ; such ai thB partieulai- cdq- 
Mjoed under il, or its limple or ncciHenlal eon»er« ; which will 
b£ equally e^cacious towards proving that tii<^ aHgLnal conchi' 

' lu the two moods, Barokn and UotardD, the coutradiclorjof 
ihe conclusion must be subsiituied for the pariicular nrgalm 
piemisi, kEEpiag the uujierial pFcmiu in iti original silualioD ; 
with reapect Id tlje other moods nhich may be rcduciid by tbii 
mode, the contradictory of llie conclusion must be made Ibe 
"tajor or minor premiss, according as may be neces^ry for ionn- 
iag Ibe lyllogism in the first Hgure ; by lefemng, hocever, to 
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remiss ; (which is hypothetically true ;) and 
ince the fbrm is correct, one of the premises 
lUSt he false: this cannot be the major, for it 
ras grcmied true in the original syllogism; 
herefore the minor premiss, viz*. ^^ Every man 
3 wise/' (which was assumed to be true,) must 
Q reality he false f consequently the contra^ 
lictory to this minor premiss must be true; 
)Ut the contradictory to 

'* £very man is wise," is» 
" Some men are not wise :" 

ind this is the original conclusion, which has 
thus been proved to be true^, 

:he memorial lines given in note g, p. 127. no mistake can possibly 
arise from this circumstance ; for the contradictory of the con- 
clusion must be substituted for that premiss which next precedes 
Ihe letter k, keeping the other premiss in its original situation. 
^ Again, to give another example in Bokardo, 

" Some good acts are not duly rewarded ;'' 
^ " All good acts deserve to be rewarded :" 

therefore, ** Some acts which deserve to be rewarded are not 

duly rewarded :" 
reduced to Barbara thus, 

" All acts which deserve reward are duly rewarded ;** 

** All good acts deserve reward :** 
thereforef *' A|l good acts are duly rewarded.'' 

This new conclusion must he false, because it contradicts the 
original major premiss ; therefore the major premiss,/r(»n which 
>tioas dravm, must he false; therefore its contradictory (which 
^ the original conclusion) must be true. 
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SECTION VIII. 



1 



It has already been shown, tbat syllogisms 
may be formed in twenty-four moods ; viz. sis 
in each figure : and in Gotne one of these moods 
any conclusion may be inferred which can be 
drawn from a simple categorical syllogism '. 
iflwd*! The same mood cannot always be used in 
every figure, see p. 114. without violating some 
one of the twelve rules given in Part iii. §. 3; 

■ hence certain special rulee, or rather cautions, 

■ have been laid down with respect to all the 
m figures, by a due observance of which a syllo- 
^ gism may he made in each Jigure without vio- 
lating any rule. 

Special Utiles of the First Figure. 
oinrf- Rule 1. Tfte minor premiss must be affirma- 
tive. * 

' The number of moods in which any conclusion may be 
drawn are as Tollaws : 

A may be proved in one mood only, rii. Barbara. 

E may be proved in four moods, viz. Ctlmtnt, Crasn, &■ 
flieitfei, and Cammes, 

1 may be proved in seven moods, viz. Dirii and All in IIk 
first figure, in Daripii, BmimU, Daiid, fnnnoniip sad Di'nan'i. 

O may he proved in Iweive moods, vii. ferio and EAO in 
the first figure; in FeMino, Barolw, and EAO, AEO in ibf 
second ; in Ftiapfon, B.^fcardo, and firison in the thitd \ id 
in FeEBpo, Frtiuon, and AEO in the fourth figure. 
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For, if not, let it be negative, then the major 
^remiss must (by Rule 7°^.) be affirmative, and 
vill not distribute the major term; (because 
he major in this figure is the predicate of its 
)remiss ;) but the conclusion must (by Rule 8.) 
le negative; and will distribute its predicate, 
riz. the major term: and this term was shown 
lot to have been distributed before; hence 
here will be an illicit process of the major: 
consequently the minor premiss must not be ne- 
jativef i. e. it must be affirmative ". o^ £. d. 

Rule 2. The major premiss must be uni- Majorpremtsi 
)ersal» 

For, let it be particular, then its subject, 
irhich is the middle term, is not distributed ; 
ind by the last rule the minor premiss must be 
affirmative, consequently its predicate (which 
11 the middle term) is not distributed ; and it 
was shown not to be distributed in the major 
premiss : therefore the middle is undistributed. 



* Hit fwles which are here alluded to are the twelve rales 
liid^iNni in the third section of this Part. 

* Thus, for example, » 

** Every true Christian is a lover of his God ;" 

V _ 

** No atheist is a true Christian :" 
Wefore, ** No atheist is a lover of his Ood." 

This conclusion, although apparently correct, cannot be de- 
uced from such premises; for the major term is distributed in 
^ conclusion, which was not distributed in its premiss. 

N 
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Therefore the major premiss must not be par- 
tieular, 'i. e. it must be ttnirersal". a. e. d. 

Rules of the Second Figure. 

Rule 1. One premiss must he negative. 

For in the second figure the middle term is 
the predicate of both premises ; consequentij, 
if butli were affirmative, the middle would not 
be distributed : therefore they must Hot be 
both atBrmative, i. e. one premiss must be ne- 
gative p. Q. E. D. 

Rule S> Tfie coitctusion must be negative. 

Since one of the premises must, by the last 
Rule, be negative ; hence (by Rule 8,) the con- 
clusion also must be negative'', q. e. i>. 

° Conaequentlf tlie fullowiag arguroeat is ipcorrect, beciuK 
the middle term is not diblribuled: 

" Same high-bred horses ai« not fleel^'' 
■Kh-bred:" 
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■he ptcdkice of bo«b | 
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Rules. TkeemeU 

Since one of the pitwiu mutf, bj thft liri 
Role, be negtfm : beaoe (by Ride &) te OP- 
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Jur: tlierefore the minor premiss must not 
negulice, i. e. it must be qffirtHalhe'. g. e.d. 

Hule 2. The conclusion must be parttciJar. 

For since, by llie last rule, the minor preniiu ^ 
must lie afiiimative, therefore the minor tertn ' 
(which in this figure is the predicate of its pFe> ' 
miss) will not be distributed ; consequently it I 
must not be distributed in the conclusion: but 
if the conclusion were unhersal, the minoE 
tPoidfi be distributed ; therefore the conclusioit 
miul not be universal; i. e, it must he jtartu 
cuiar'. Q. E. D. 

Rules of tfte Fourth Figure. 
iM Rule 1. The ma/or premiss must not he O. 
For, if otherwise, let the major premiss be 0, 

' This case ia Bimilar to the first spetia] rule or the int 
figure i e. g. 

" Every tfligioui man is [o be trusted ;" 
" No religious man is a hypocrite :" 
tktrtt'ore, " No hjpocrile ia to be Irusted." 

Tbii form of argument is incorrect, for there ia an illicit pro- 
ceis of the major term. 
' Thus, e. g. " Every good deed ia commendable ;" 
'■ Every good deed is a virtuous act :" 
IhtTtfoTt, •' Kvery virluom act is commendable." 
In this apparent syllogism the miaor term, " virtuous act/' 
is distributed in the conclusion, and not in ihe premises ; conse- 
quenlly there is an illicit process of Ihe minor ; and it mav be 
observed, that since the minor premiss is afliimalive, the, miaor 
term cannot be distributed in its premiss in any mood inlbe 
third figure i hence the conclusion must be particular. 
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thmi tbetaiiqor term will not be distributed in its 
preniifit; but (by Rule 8.) the conclusion must 
be ncfgaitivd, and the major term tvill be distri*- 
buted ; therefore there will be an illicit process 
>f the major: therefore the major premiss must 
tot be O". Q. E. D. 
Rule 2. The minor premiss must not be O. Minor pre- 

■'■ • miss not O. 

For, if otherwise, let the minor premiss be O, 
hen (by Rules 7 and 10) the major premiss 
mist be A, and the middle term (which is the 
yredicate of the major and subject of the minor 
>remiss) will not be distributed ; therefore the 
ninor premiss must not be 0\ q. e. d. 

Rule 3. The conclusion must not be A. conclusion 

not A. 

For, if otherwise, let the conclusion be A ; then 
by Rules 8 and 11) the premises must both be 

^ Hence the following form of argument is not correct :- 

" Some men of good understanding are not led astray 

by prejudice ;" 
** All who are led astray by prejudice are liable to 
commit frequent mistakes :" 
herefore, ** Some who are liable to commit frequent mistakes 
are not men of good understanding." 
In this case it is manifest that there is an illicit process of the 
najor tenn. 
* Thus, e. g. 

** Every just man is a subject worthy of admiration ;*' 
** Some who are subjects worthy of admiration are not 
to be despised : ' ' 
herefore, ** Some who are to be despised are not just men." 
In this case the middle is not distributed; consequently such 
form of argument is not admissible." 

n3 
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A ; but in the cunclusion, the minor term wili 
be distributed, wbicb was not distributed in its 
premiss : therefore there will be an illicit pro- 
cess of the minor : therefore the conclusion 
must not be A', a, E. D. 

> In order lo draw aa universal affirmalive concluiioB, tbc 
premUea muitl liolk bt UDiveraal sAimiiiiive, ihua : 
" Every good laior ia sharp ;" 
" Every ahaip ioBlrumenl is a dangerous vetfOB n 
uaskilful hands:" 
ihtrtfoTc," Evei^ daogeioas weapon in nntkilful handi Hi 

This apparent (yllogism is manifesUj incorrect, for there k 
an illicit process of Ihe minor term. 
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Id- Hence it is manifest with what middle term 
any conclusion may be proved ; e. g. To 
prove a partietdar affirmative conclusion, a 
middle must be brought forward, which is 
wholly contained hy one extreme, and which 
itself contains a part of the other, (as in the 

Jirtt figure,) or, by a middle term which repre- 
sents that of which both the extremes are 
qualities, (as in the tlard figure,) or, lastly, by 
a middle which comprehends one extreme, 
and is itself comprehended under that class 
of which the other extreme is a part, (as in the 

fourth figure'.) 

* Cue ahould bt tnkm thai mora be sot laid down in (bt 
prcmisn, than i> ub»lulei(_H nrcMury to prove the conctusiiu , 
fu[ llii< HuUtd give aa oppuoeal an opporlunilj o( raiting in nb- 
iri^linn. vrlien i1 niiglit easily be avoiileJ, e. g. 

" All plineU are more diitaDt tbim Ihe 
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N. B. (1.) A nameless mood ought, not td 
be brought forward to prove a oonclusion ; for, 
since the conclusion is particular, when it ought 
to have been umversal, hence more has been 
laid down in the premises than was necessary 
for proving the conclusion. 

(2.) Of all the four figures, the fourth is the 
worst % for it is the most unnatural of all, and 

* Mr. Bentham, in one sentence, consigns to oblivion the 
rhole Aristotelian system of moodt, figures, etc. It will be en« 
ertaining enough to read this noeejiing sentence ; I think, there- 
vre, that it is worth transcribing. He observes, " As to the 
iz or seven rules for trying syllogisms, the theory of moods 
Dd figures, the ostensive reduction, the reductio ad impossibile, 
Dd tbe indications conveyed by the consonants employed in the 
Barbara' Yerses, contained in sections 2 to 7, of this part of 
>r. Whately's Elements, as well as the theory of opposition, ex- 
lained in j, 3. of Part ii ; all these are, no doubt, very ingenious 
ontrivances, and indicate great powers of mind on the part of 
le Grecian philosopher who invented them. But, if mere re- 
oction, with the help of the above four axioms," (viz. my 
tiams, Mr. Bentham means to say,) " be found to answer the pur- 
Dse, and to be sufficiently clear and comprehensible, this whole 
Liietotelian system might henceforth be very properly consigned 

> oblivion, as tending rather to conceal than to expose fallacies, 

> impede, rather than to assist, fair intellectual argument." 
Outline, p. 162.) Again, he says, " If my reduction of propo- 
Itions to the above-mentioned five ibrmulc, be adopted, the se- 
eral rules of distribution, given in p. dO. of the ' Elements,' 
ecome useless." (Outline, p. 140.) It is surely very proper 
hat every author should have a good opinion of himself, and of 
de dignity which should be attached to his own lucubrations; and 
t is on this account that I have transcribed the above sentences, 
M tending to show the dignity which ought to be attached to 
he Benthamian system of logic, and as containing a better spe- 
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iD it the middle is (by implication) predicated 
of itself, tbus": 

" Ever; wise man is contealed;" 

" Ever; CDDienteil man ii hippy -" 
(Aerj^oTf, " Some bappy men are triie." 

In this Byllogism, the middle term conienled, 
is predicated of ereri/ tcise twin ; tliis, in tlie 
conclusion, is predicated of the minor, hajip'j 
man; and this minor, happij man, is predicated 
in the minor premiss of the middle contenteil: 
consequently the middle is, by implication, pre- 
tlicatcd of itself'. 

cimeD oF stlf'-timiplacaii:!! comprised in aa few nonls, iku I 
ever remember to have met vilh in any othei suLhor. 

■> Dr. WhiUly hustiawn, p. ICHX that, h^itnin^ atthttm' 
cluii.m, it isili apj>eai tint tUe m^ar Wim stiuiiis to be preJi- 
caled oUtitll': llms, the major is ptedicated of tlie minor, tlw 
miaar of the midillE, and. the middle of the major, i. e. ippi- 
leally ihe major is predicated oS ilseil. 

' 'rills will be more manifcat if expressed thus shorllf : ^ 
middle is predicated of the majai, the major of Ibe minor, and it: 
minor uf the middle; thus il is implied, that Ihe middle i' pli- 
cated of the middle : Uiis must of course be siiperiJuous. miA a I 
principail)- on this account that the fourth figure appears kuth- /' 
natural ; for Ihc conetuaion does not seem to result .««u»r,/, / 
from (iie premises; hence it is scarcely euer used in srgumeoi / 
iQ faci, it is of no practical use wlialsoever. / 
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SECTION IX. 

There are many other kinds of arGcuments, Different 

. . 1 11 . , kind, of ar- 

hich are not correct syllogisms, yet may easily B«"«nt«. 
e brought into the regular form, such as the 
>Ilowing : 

(1.) The enthymeme is a defective syllo- or emhy. 
ism, which consists of one premiss and a con- 
lusion; e. g. 

" Diamonds are jewels ; they are therefore valiiable. " 
" God is a spirit ; therefore he is eterDal." 

An enthymeme may easily be reduced to 4 
sgular syllogistic form; for since the conclu- 
Lon and one premiss are given, the three 
erms may be known, and the omitted premiss 
lay be supplied : thus, in the above example^ 
lie major, ** All jewels are valuable," is omit- 
eds (see p. 83, note b.) and, if supplied, the 
yllogism will be regular ^, thus : 



4 In common discourse the usual mode of expressing an argu- 
lent is by means of the enUiymeme ; it being unnecessary to 
dduce both the premises, when one is so evident that it may 
ery fairly be left to the hearer's judgement -, e. g. 

** When we find a book quoted, or referred to by an ancient au- 
bor, we are entitled to conclude that it was read and received 
D the age and country in which that author lived." This 
entence is an enthymeme, in which the major premiss is sup- 
Hressed, but which may easily be supplied as follows : " Every 
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Omn/in. •• Diwnii u* niuUc"— Agaia , 
" Bmj ipaii ii cttfsal ;~ 

AmftM. ■■ God » aUnML" 

Jn both lhe«e examples, the major pnmm 
is uppreracd ; for, a^ was befoie obserml, 
tbe major prenuas b, geoeraJly speaking, tone 
muversal and incontroTertible priDciple, wfaicfa 
is so evident that it is left to the hearer's 
judgement ; but tbe minor premiss is most com- i 
iDonly expressed, because it has more partial- I 
Ur reference to the question which is to be I 
proved * i (aee p. 95. note q.) I 

An enthymeme is sometimes eoadensed into I 
one sentence, which is callej an enthjmeinatfc 1 



book qnoteil, or referred la bj as ancient aatbor, idbX bw I 
been read aad lecaiei in tbe age *ad CDaotrj in vhidi tlul 
authM* lived." The KDtence may thm be reduced to a rejiUai 
fylloi^m in fLarbara : thii may be effected in moil entbyifleiDCs 
wilhinil much diScullj, whelber iheir coDcliuiooi be negalin 
or affirmauve. 

• Allhoogt the major premisi is generally mpprejied in aoa 
enthymetnu, yet there are some enlhymemei in whicl 
mimtr pieroisi ii found to be omitted ; ibis may happen when iIk 
minor pirtaiu i> very evident, or when mticb stresi ii mea 
be laid upon llie moynr ,■ e. g. " Every tyrannical king desena 
to be deposed by his snbjpclsi therefore Nero deserved i 
depmed by the Romatts." The minor premie, »hich is 
pteced. n.ay be 1 bus supplied : 

aud tlius the irgumenl ts leduced to the regular syllogistic foto- 
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sentence; viz. when the premiss is united in 
dhe proposition with the conclusion ; e. g. ^' All 
machines, being of human manufacture, are 
liable to imperfections.'* This argument may 
be thus expanded into a regular syllogism : 

<* All things of human manufacture are liable to im* 

perfections '" 
" All machines are of human manufacture :" 
ihenfon, ** They are liable to imperfections ^" 

(S.) Induction is the inferring an universal induction. 
conclusion from a great number of particular 
'facts; i. e. when any fact has been ascer- 
tained with respect to a great many individuals 
of a class, by induction^ we infer that the same 
fact is predicable of all that class ^. 



' The following are some examples of enthymematic sen- 
tences: " Is an enterprise fraught with evil, such as the present, 
■•likely to prosper V' This question may thus be reduced to a 
syllogistic form : 

" An evil enterprise is not likely to prosper;" 
" The present enterprise is evil :" 
- thgrefore, " The present enterprise is not likely to prosper." 

Again ; " Useful knowledge is too difficult of attainment to be 
within the reach of the idle." 
This sentence may be thus syllogistically expressed : 

• 

'* Nothing which is difficult of attainment is within 

the reach of the idle •" 
" All useful knowledge is difficult of attainment :" 
therefore, " Useful knowledge it not within the reach of the 

idle." 
This is a regular syllogism in Celarent. 
9 Since> in indaction« an umvenal conclusion is drawQ from 
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It. is by induction that almost all elemen- 
tary principles are proved: indeed, they do 
not admit of any other mode of proof; and 
B, perfect induction is as decisive an argument 
as even demonstrable evidence : thus, when a 
stone is thrown into the air, I am as convinced 
diat it will fall to the ground, (even though I 
should not see it,) as if it were demonstrated 
to me by, the most incontrovertible evidoace^ 

(3.) The example is, when from a knowledge Example. 
that any fact has occurred, we infer that the 
same event will take place with respect to some 
other unknown fact. 

There are two points in which the example Difference 

between ei 

omen from induction. iSffiSl! 

' (1.) With respect to the premises; for in 

too grsat baste in drawing the conclusion ; viz. the inferring an 
universal conclusion, when the facts eonmerated are not suffi- 
cient in number to authorise such an inference: in order to 
make a correct induction, the number of facts must be very 
great ; and the greater the number, the more perfect will be the 
induction. 

^ It is by induction that all axioms are known, such as 
" Things that are equal to the same are equal to each other;" 
" A whole is greater than its parts ;" and all other mathematical 
axioms: whence it may be observed, that induction is that 
mode of argument which is adapted to the discovery of any prin- 
ciples or facts which are not previously known. Thus, Aristo- 
tle, in his Ethics, proves by induction that all virtue consists in a 
mean ; for he shows that this is the fact with respect to each of 
the virtues, which he enumerates, and consequently infers the 
universal conclusion with respect te them all. 

o2 
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wArfrtn the &cti fron vUeli ve < 
univenal coochuion mmt be i«jf mviT ia 
Quniberi wberea* a ara mpJ e , we idat dnw 
Ota- condanon firon one sn^le £kC. 

(i.) Wilh respect to tbe l am e lm wi tm ; fee ■ 
mdutiiom the oo>DcliHian is uwuni/, and the 
inference drawn ia, tlut the same CkI wiB fllrnqv 
hsppen tJte tame ander sinular drcmostian*; 
bnt io exmnpie this is by no means the cmM, 
fior the coDcJasioD does not infer the cerimmty 
of any fact occurring in tlie same manner at 
ibe one similar fact from winch w^ draw on 
conclutiion, but merely the prababiiity of sacb 
an occurrence'; and the degree of this probafai- 
tity will of course depend on tiie mtmiitT at 

dvcei but a imaJl degree of pcobabilitj ; for fables, >irotle9, uxl 

allegoha. aie comprebenilcd ucder it. It is called bj ArmaUe. 
" Ofalofia) iniiuclion." AitalMnua mike« use of this kjad of 
■rgurnenl wbeo eBdeavaotiog to dissuade Xeries from iBvading 
Gieece, saying, that Daiiui had failed in hia eipedilioD against 
ilie Scythians, and that the Gieciaiis ntie more warlike men 
than the Scjthians, cun&equenily thai his eipeditioD would pni- 
bably be aliended wilh more dangeious comequeoces than tlie 
eipedition of Uanui. 

i'liii mode uf argument is very frequently employed ; indeed 

it pOHihle to adopt, luch a> in contiEtgencies, nhich might not 
admit of any positive proof: in aucb cases, it should be TemeiD' 
liered, that the grealer the number ot facts is, which are adduced 
in Bupporl of [he subject in queslion, Ibe greater will be tbe de- 
gree of prohabiiily of its otcurrenco. 
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similar facts which are adduced, in order to 
show that the particular fact in question will 
probably occur. The more facts that we can 
adduce, the more does the example approach 
the induction, and the greater degree of pro- 
bability will its conclusion possess. 

(4.) The sorites is a number of syllogisms, in sontn. 
which the conclusion' of each is made a premiss 
of the next, and so on, till we arrive at the 
last; but in the sorites these syllogisms are 
act given at full length, for the conclusian of 
each syllogism is suppressed ; so that the form 
of the sorites becomes, a number of proposi- 
tions, in which the predicate of each becomes 
the sutgect of that which follows : thus, e. g. 
M Every good man lives in the fear of God;** 
** JBvery man who lives in the fear of God 
is virtuous ;" •* Every virtuous man is con- 
tented;" " Every contented man i^ happy:" 
iher^ore, "Every good man is happy"." 



"* A sorites is nothing more than a number of condensed syllo- 
gisms, which may easily be expanded, so as to be in the regular 
form : it does not require any reduction, for it is already in the 
Jim figure, although it may appear to be in the fourth, because 
the premises are transposed ; thus it appears that the sorites 
is really a syllogistic mode of argument : whereas the enthy- 
meme is :ivhat is called a material argument ; i. e. the conse- 
quence depends entirely upon the power or meaning of the 
terms, and may frequently lead into error. See above, p. 84. 
note c; and Aldrich, chap. iii. $• I* 

o3 
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Thu aorites may thus be placed io a regular 
•yllogifltic fimn : 

(1.) " EnryiMBnhaliminthefntof UodiiTiTtaoai" 
"Ejtry gooi mtaUyet in ihe feu of God :" 
ititTtfen, " Zierj good nan i* virlDoui." 
(3.) " Erci7 TirtDOu) mu ii coaunlod ;** 
" Evcrjrgood luBii vtrtoent;" 
lUmfon, " Etci; fooi man it contcDted." 
(3.) " Enxj coDtenUd min U h*^ij ;" 
" Everj gooi man n cootentMl :" 
tktr^an, " Brciy good hmd u.hipp;." 

Thus it may be obseired, that the sorites b 
a series of syUof^sioa m the first figure, in wbicb 
the premises are tranaposed. 
tMjmtjH- Hence it folloirs, that in a aorites only one prc- 
»drai!i»[- miss can be M^ci^ivtf'',- for in this case one of its 
syllogisms would have both of its premises ne- 
gative ; neither can any more premises than 
one be partictiiar; for then, as before, one of 
would have both 
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is attached to one of the premises, as it were 
incidentally to confirm the strength of that 
premiss; in fact, the premiss, to which the pro- 
syllogism is attached, is the conclusion of an 
enthymeme, of which the prosyllogism itself is 
the premiss ; e. g. 

** Every virtuous act is worthy of commeDdation ;'* 
*' Every act of charity, (if it proceeds from a mind ac- 
tuated by proper principles,) ia a virtuous act :" 
tkergfort, ** Such acts of charity are worthy of commendation." 

The prosyllogism is not uncommonly used somcumes 

uted as a pr 

instead 'of that premiss of which it is the ^n^^- 
prooP; and from this circumstance the syllo- 



^ This is frequently put iiito practice, in order to condense 
the argument ; the same circumstance may be frequently ob« 
served in the soritea, where two or three prosy llogiams are some- 
times employed instead of their premises; e. g. ** The sun is a 
created thing ; those who worship a created thing are guilty of 
idolatry ; those who are guilty of idolatry act under mistaken 
notions: there/ or$, those who worship the sun act under mis* 
taken notions." lliis sorites may easily be brought into an ac- 
curate syllogistic form, (though its present form is not strictly 
regalar,) as follows : 

'* Those who worship a created thing are guilty of 

idolatry ;" 
*' Those who worship the sun worship a created thing, 
(for the sun is a created thing :)" 
therefore, ** Those who worship the sun are guilty of idolatry." 
'* Those who are guilty of idolatry act under mistaken 

notions ;" 
" Those who worship the sun are guilty of idolatry :" 
therefore, '* Those who worship the sun act under mistaken no- 
tions." 
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gism, though correct, would seem to have I 
many terms: thus, in the following example 

" Chtrily ntveieth i multitude of sins ;" 
" A nmlutude of tins is a load of evil ;" 
ilitre/'iirf, " Charily cn»ereth a load of ei'il." 

This syllogiEtn may, at first sight, appear 

be faulty, because there are apparently i 

terms; but it may tie shown to be correct, tbi 

■' Tbal whicli covcrcth a multitude of iins, cma 

a load of evil ^ (for a moliitude of Hns ii a Iom 

" Chuilj coverett a multitude of lins :" 
ikTtfori, " Cbatity eoverelb a load of evil." 

Thus the proayllogism, " a multitude of si 
is a load of evil," is substituted for the maj 
jiremiss, the truth of which it was intend' 
to confirm. 

{(>.) It is a common practice to suppress I 
coHcttisionf at the end of any argument; ai 
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i teXkming atgomentM are giten by way 

ctisfa^ the student in detecting the errors 

may be found in apparent syllogisms : 

which are correct may be reduced^ if ne- 

1. 

;ood men are happy; 
tuous men are good ; 
irtuous men are happy. 

2. 

nail coach keeps good time ; 
;ood musician keeps good time; 
^ood musician is a mail coach. 



lan being is perfectly happy ; 
;e is a human being ; ' 
e is perfectly happy. 

4. 



. can serve two masters ; 

nan; 

; serve two masters. 

6. 



len have many minds ; 
a man; 
e many minds. 



6. 

s the peculiar diaracteristtc of man ; 
reason in roasting eg^ ; 
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The peculiar diarocteriittic of man coaaists m the 
faculty wLicb Le puewsses of roasting e^^s. 

7- 
A true friend is not often to be met witb ; 
That which is not often met with !a generally vfr 

luable ; 
A valuable thing is a true friend. 



Nothing is more rare than disinterested JTiendBlii{i; 
That which is more rare than disinterested friend- 



ship IS precious ; 
Nothing is precious, 



Nemo mortalitun omnibus boris eapit ; 
Ego sum moTtalis ; 

Non omnibus hods sapio. 



Qui sapit pauca loquitur ; 
Pauca ioquor ; 

11. 
No profane swearers are to be believed on their oalh ; 
All men who are to be believed on their oath art 

worthy of being received as witnesses ; 
No men who are worthy of being received as wit' 



All tulips are beautiful flowers; 

No thistles ore tulips; 

No thistles are beautiful flowers. 
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13. 

To liar is worthy of credit ; 
Jl liars are dishonourable ; 
To dishonourable man is worthy of credit. 

14. 

rhree and two are ^ve ; - - 

rhree and two are odd and eren ; 
rive is odd and even. 

15. 

Ul men are animals ; 

L am an animal ; 

[ am a man. , 

16. 

yi astronomers are men ; 

Some philosophers are astronomers ; 

yi philosophers are men. 

17. 

3ome men are wise ; 
yi men are animals ; 
Some animals are wise. 

18. 

Some quadrupeds cannot fly ; 

[ cannot fly ; 

[ am not a quadruped. ^ 



19. 



So brute is a man ; 
^^o dog is a man ; 
Bvery dog is a brute. 
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20. 

Omnis equus est bet<tk ; 
Omnis Justus est tequus; 
Omnia Justus eit bestia. 

21. 

Nothisfc mortal is incorniptiblie ; 
The soul of man is iBcormptibl« j 
The soul of man is immortal. 



DionysiuB was a tyrant ; 
Buonaparte was a Dionysius 
Buonaparte was a tyrant. 



Six and five are even and noeven; 
Eleven are sis and five ; 
Eleven are even and uneven. 



Every sword is an instrument of war ; 

No ploughsliaTe is a sword ; 

No ploughshare is an instrument of wa 



Some countries are hot ; 
Some countries are cold; 
Some cold countries are also hot. 



No quadrupeds are bipeds; 
A man is not a quadruped ; 
A man is not a biped. 



'^1 
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27. 

rei est ilHns perfectio; 
»t finis Tite; 
sst Tite perfecdo. 

1 a man isa sin; - 

ig a murderer is to kill m bbhui ; 

igamuidererisasin. 

• . ' . ■- 

29. 

!ver is immaterial is ineonriiptBile ; 
gel is immaterial ; 
gel is not ooiraptible. 

30. 

■azors are not sharp ; 
urp things are apt to cat ; 
Jiings apt to cut are not raaofs. 

31. 

Uosophers are men ; 
Uosophers are rational ; 
ional beings are man. 

33. 

Den are astronomers; 
ronomers are fods ; 
bols are not men. 



33. 



n are corporeal; 
;ek are men ; 
[els are oorporeaL 
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All men breathe ; 
I breathe; 



Some Cliristiaus ore pious ; 
All pioufi men are good ; 
All good men are Christians 



All created things are corruptible ; 
The Deity is uncreated ; 
The Deity is incorruptible. 



Some cities are fiutilied ; 
Oxford is a city ; 
Oxford is fortified. 



All true Christians are lovers of God ; 
Some lovers of God are Englishmen ; 
Some Englishmen are true Christians- 

39. 
Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit ; 
Ego nunquam sapio ; 
Ego non sum mortalis. 

40. 

Sophodea was a Greek tragedian ; 
Euripides was not Sophocles ; 
Euripides was not a Greek tragedian. 
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41. 

ssmen are men of learning ; 
of learning are wise ; 
) men are statesmen. 

42. 

oeverelh a mnltitude «f sins ; 
tude of sins is a load of evil ; 
oovereth a load of evil. 

43, 

ood man is a worthy diaraeter ; 
ood man is a religious man ; 
eligious man H'a worthy character. 

44. 

im est odisse qnem lieseris ; 

t humanum; 

it odisse quern Iseseris. 

45. 

iirbulent demagogue is to be fieared ; 
iirbulieat diBtmgpgoit should be kept in ordet 
9 ftroe of the kw ; 

are to be feared should be kept in order by 
>rce of the law. 

46. 

rt is useful ; 
an art; 
not useful. 

47. 

\uctk is not true relates what is not the fact ; 

p2 
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A falsehood doea not relate what ia the fact; 
A falsehood is not true. 



He that cutis vou an animal speaks the tnith ; 
He that calls you a goose calls you an animal; 
He that calls you a goose speaks the truth. 



Some penknives 


are sharp ; 


Some rasors are 


not sharp ; 


Some razors are 


not penknives 



A watch is a macliine intended for showing the timti 

A sentinel ia a watch; 

A sentinel is a machine intended for showbg Ok 
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1 is a sentient being. 

54. 

! is a short history ; 

mb of some animal is a tail ; 

mb of some animal is a short history. 

55. 

e bums ; 
not fire ; 
es not bum. 

56. 

cities are not fortified ; 
rtified places are fortresses ; 
fortresses ar6 not cities. 

57. 

pists believe the pope to be infallible ; 

)pe is a man ; 

pists believe a certain man to be infisJlible. 

58. 

m is infallible ; 

ipe is a man ; 

ipe is not infEdlible. 

59. 

9 a species of madness ; 
re in love ; 
'e mad. 

60. 

beautiful object is worth beholding ; 

p3 
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A fine view U wrnlh beholding; 
A fine view is a beaotiAil <rf)ject. 

61. 
OftUns est homo ; 
Vulucris ijuidam est Gallna ; 
VoIucrtE quidem est homo. 



Every Englishman will fight for his coBDtry ; 
All th(»e who will fight for their cn untry an 



63. 
An art is a collection of tiilea leading to some ea 

end; 
Logic is a collection of rales leading to some ccr 

Logic is an art. 

in. 

Emulation deaen-es to he promoted ; 
Rtnulationniaylead to tlie production of evil passiaii»: 
Every thing which may lead to the prodution of evil 
pasRitjiia deserves to he promoted. 

65. 

He thm sparelh the rod hateth bis child ; 

An affectionate parent does not hiite his child : 

An affectionate parent does not spare the rod. 



Every liook la liable t' 
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lOok is a human ptoduction ; 

lan productions are liable to error. 

67. 

Btestable vices are not abhorred as they de- 

is a detestaUei yice'; 

is not abhorred as it deserves. 

68. 

t has a good understanding- leads a truly 
itian life ; 

lead a truly Christian life may be deemed 
r wise ; 

) may be deemed really wise are men of good 
rstanding. 

graces those who possen it ; 
^ho possess it are to be envied; 
graces those who are to be envied. * 

70. 

amiable person gains the affections of his 

ibours; 

^ain the affections of- their neighbomrs ^o are 

table; 

charitable person is amiable. 

71. 

1 two are eight ; 
id three are eight ; 

id three are six and two. 
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^M 
Some aDimals are birds ; ^^^^^| 

All winged beings are animalg ; ^^^H 

Some winged beings are birds. ^^^^| 

Those who are apparently religious, and really ut 

not so, are not to be Inisted ; 
Hypocrites are not to be trusted ; 
HypocTiteH are those who are apparently religious, 

and really are not so. 

74- 
No spirits are mortal beings ; 
All immortal beings are incarruptibte ; 
No mortal beings are spirits. 

751 ■ ' 

Every wise man bridles his tongue; 

Those who do not bridle their tongue are liable to be 

involved in quarrels; 
Those who are liable to be involved in quarrels are 

not wise. 

76. 
Every innocent thing is allowable ; 
Some pleasures are allowable; ' 

Some pleasures are innocent. 



77. 

Every innocent thing is allowable; 
Some pleasures are not innocent ; 
Some pleasures are not allowable. 
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^^othing is more to be dreaded than a false friend; 
IVf any false friends are pleasant companions ; 
\f any pleasant companions are to be dreaded. 

79. 

Those who are not acquainted with the roles of logic 

are not good logicians ; 
Schoolboys are not acquainted with the rules of 

logic; 
Schoolboys are not good logicians. 

80. 

Every conceited man is vain ; 
Every vain man is a fool; 
AIL fdols are conceited. 

81. 

A. definition is intended to explain ; 
An illustration is intended to explain ; 
An illustration is a definition. 

82. 

No man can serve two masters ; 

A dog is not a man ; 

A dog can serve two masters. 

83. 

Water is ornamental ; 
Rain is water ; 
Rain is ornamental. 

84. 

No quadruped has the power of flying ; 



m 
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^^m A man is not a qnadroped ; 

^H A man has not the power of flring- 




■ 




^H Some species of gates are tnfianunable ; 
■1 BaUoom are filled witL gas ; 




86. 




Every good king deserrea the love of bis snbjecU; 

Geoi^ the P<nirth is a good king ; 

George the Fourth deserves the lore of his sah- 


jects. 




87. 




No brute degrades itself by eating or 


drinJangt* 


excess; 
Some men do thus degrade themselves 
Some men are not lu-utea. 


^ 



Idleness generally leads to a bad end ; 

Hard labour is not idlene^ ; 

Hard labour does not lead to a bad end. 



Those who work hard deserve reward ; 
Those who work on the treadmill work hard; 
Those ivho work on the treadmill deserve reward. 



All meteors are vapours ; 
Some vapours are luminous ; 
Some luminous bodies are meteors. 
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91. 

A dutiful son loves his parents ; 

A spendthrift is not a dutiful son ; 

A spendthrift does not We his parents. 

92. 

He who lives beyond his income is thoughtless ; 
Many men at Oxford live beyond their income ; 
Many men at Oxford are thoughtless. 

93. 

A briite is not an immortal being ; 
All immortal beings are incorporeal ; 
No incorporeal beings are brutes. 

94. 

That which is naturally an inherent quality cannot 

be changed by the power of art ; 
It is a natural quality inherent in animals to love 

themselves ; 
This quality cannot be changed by the power of art. 

95. 

He who is worthy of confidence ought to be possessed 

of prudence ; 
He who is possessed of prudence is also possessed of 

every virtue ; 
He who is possessed of every virtue is worthy of 

confidence. 

96. 

No man of honour is addicted to equivocation ; 
He who is guilty of equivocation is not to be trusted ; 
He who is not to be trusted is not a man of honour. 
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97 






Uksn 


GnckM*laiigwe*: 






ItiidiCc^ulwii. 







96. 

A g w ro wfu l oaianteBaace b by no taeaas tlie duno- 

terutic of a religioas man ; 
A wRTowful coontoiaiice indicates a heart not at ok; 
That which indicates a beut not ax ease is nut dw 

characteriitic of a religimu man. 

99. 

Those wbo are inexperienced in th« way8 of life, and 
are uoder the tnduence of their passions, are not fit 
to stndy moral philosophy ; 

Such are all young men ; 

They, therefore, are not fit to study moral philosophy. 

100. 
Every prudent parent governs his family properly. 

and is anxious for the welfare of its members ; 
Many parents du not act thus ; 
Many parents are not prudent. 

101. 
All human institutions are imperfect ; 
The laws of England are a human institution ; 
The laws of England are not perfect. 



\. mean artifice is beneath the notice of a 
strict honour; 
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Calumny is beneath the notice of a man of hon- 
our; 
Calumny is a mean artifice. 

103. 

The characters of some men^ though of the most de- 
testable description^ are unknown to the rest of 
the world; 

IVIany things whidi ought to be revealed are un- 
known to the rest of the world ; 

Some things which ought to be revealed are the cha- 
racters of some men. 

104. 

Many men have common sense ; 
Some men have uncommon sense ; 
Some who have uncommon sense have also common 
sense. 

105. 

No man can hlEive two opinions on the same sub- 
ject; 

Some men are not very wise ; 

Some who are not very wise, have not two opinions 
on the same subject. 

106. 

^me persons, although men of the greatest learn- 
ing, have committed errors ; 

Ml persons, who are men of sense, are not so liable 
to err as those who are foolish ; 

$ome who are not so liable to err as those who are 
foolish, have nevertheless committed great errors. 

Q 
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107- 

Some animals lire upon the blood which they obtain 

from others ; 
All animals are sensitire beings ; 
Some sensitive beings live upon the blood whidi 

they obtain from others. 

108. . 

All men are bound to art according to the strictest 

rules of virtue ; 
No brutes are men ; 
No brutes are bound to act according to the strictest 

rales of virtue. 

109. 
All minerals are produced under ground ; 
Potatoes are produced under ground ; 
Polatoea are minerals. 



« 



All vices ought to raise the indignation of every good 

A praiseworthy act is not a vice ; 
A praiseworthy act uuglit not to raise the indigna- 
tion of anv good man. 

111. 

No human virtue is wholly free from imperfec- 

Many benefits liave accrued to mankind by means of 

human virtues; 
JIany benefits have accrued to mankind by means tif 

things not wholly free from imperfections. 
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112. 

He that is placed in the highest sphere of life is not 

more exempt from death than he that is placed 

in the lowest ; 
Not even the lowest man should forget that he is 

mortal; therefore. 
He that is placed in the highest sphere ought not to 

forget that he is mortal. 

113. 

John is taller than Richard ; 
Richard is taller than Thomas ; 
John is taller than Thomas. 

114. 

An unintentional insult should be immediately for- 
given; 

An act which demands immediate forgiveness is 
sometimes a good act ; 

Some good act is an unintentional insult. 

115. 

He who wastes his time is ignorant of its value ; 
No man who employs himself in the acquisition of 

useful knowledge^ wastes his time ; 
Such a maUj therefore^ is not ignorant of its value. 

116. 

He who is wise in his own conceit is generally a 
fool; 

A fool is most commonly troublesome ; 

Some troublesome people are wise in their own con- 
ceit. 
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117. 

TtiiMe who sanpetX otims without just reason are 

liable to nis[uciaii tLemseWes ; 
Those who are liable to snspicioii an (tvqaeaily no 

better than they shoold be ; 
Those whu ttuspect others ire frequently no better 

than they should be. 

118. 

Some good intentioos are not strictly consistent with 

Every good intention is worUiy of comniendation ; 
Some acts which arc worthy of commendation, are 
not strictly consistent with prudence. 

119. 
Xo v^etuble itt a mineral ; 
All minerals are sobtemmeoua productions ; 
No subterraneous productions are vegetable. 



A true friend is an honest man ; 

An honest man is an estimable cliaracter ; 

Some honest man is a true friend. 

121. 
Every wilful transgression of the laws deserves jirojier 

punishment; 
Proper punishment has generally a good effect ; 
Every wilful transgression of the laws has generally 

a good effect. 

122. 
Nothing is more disagreeable than the selfishness 
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discernible in some persons ; for the selfish man is 
so wholly taken up with himself^ that he cares bat 
little for the inconvenience to which he exposes 
others. 

123. 

Haste makes waste^ waste makes want> want 
makes a rich man poor; therffare. Haste makes a 
rich man poor. 

124. 

Friends should not be purchased by presents ; for a 
friendship established on such a foundation will most 
commonly end when the power of making those 
presents shall cease. , '*. 

125. 

What being can be BMxre wretched than the miser ? 
he is always in want and is never satisfied. 

126. 

Blessed are the poor in spirit> for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. 

127. 

George the Fourth is a good king> a good king is 
deserving of esteem;; (for good kings are scarce^) 
those who deserve esteem are worthy of our love ; 
therefore, George the Fourth is worthy of our love. 

128. 

The ascent in a balloon is not attended with any 
very considerable danger or difficulty^ for Mr. Ghreen 
has> within a few years^ made upwards of sixty 
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BBcents, and has, im all occasions, lunded wid 
serious injury. 

129. 

" Now controyerey being almost itlwars eitbertie 
nflspring or tbe parent of patty, it is not wonderfiil 
that a love of disputation should almost aWays eitba 
give occasion U>, or esBsperate, party spirit." (Dr. 
Whately's Bampton Lectures, p. 48.) 



" That there are suhjectB connected with reli- 
gim, n-hich it is unprofitable or worse than iinpiv- 
titable t* discuss, no yii»,would venture to denj; 
and it is no lens uii4l{ttAle*tliat among these are to 
be reckoned such as Me ftither laid open tu us'by 
revelation, nor are ^nprehensible hj inir reas 
but men are, in general, iar less ready poetically to i 
conform to this maxim, than to admit its truths." 

(Ibid. p. 177.) 



